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1862  FOUNDERS'  DAY  1917 

UNION  LEAGUE 

Philadelphia,  November  24,  1917. 

Mr.  Gribbel. — Gentlemen  of  The  Union  League: — Fifty 
and  five  years  ago  a  few  faithful  men  having  the  form 
and  seeking  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  patriotism, 
founded  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
born  in  a  great  crisis.  The  men  who  formed  it  loved  the 
Liberty  and  Union  of  the  United  States  more  than  they 
loved  life.  In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion they  put  themselves  and  all  they  had,  and  all  they 
hoped  to  be  into  the  support  of  the  nation.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  self-seeking  in  all  their  labors  so  long  sus- 
tained. They  never  faltered  and  they  never  counted  the 
cost  of  their  fidelity.  Ten  regiments  were  raised  and 
equipped  and  sent  to  the  support  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Flag.  [Applause.] 
Day  and  night  these  our  forefathers,  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  country's  preservation,  spent  themselves  in 
sacrifice. 

Tonight  we  gather  to  again  celebrate  the  courage,  the 
ability,  and  the  complete  success  of  these  our  ancestors. 
We  glory  in  their  history  and  rejoice  in  our  patriotic 
descent  from  them.  With  devout  thanksgiving  we  lay 
our  Laurel  and  our  Rosemary  upon  this  altar  raised  to 
their  memory,  and  pray  that  in  this  our  day  of  trial 
we  may  be  found  worthy  of  our  descent.  May  the  God 
of  our  Fathers  inspire  us  with  the  courage  and  active 
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devotion  of  The  Union  League  of  1862.  [Applause.] 
May  our  children  be  inspired  in  coming  years  by  the 
history  of  The  Union  League  of  1917  [applause],  and  so 
the  object  of  our  fathers  be  established  and  their  works 
follow  them. 

Fifty  and  five  years  have  brought  to  this  organization 
numbers  and  possessions  not  dreamed  of  by  the  Found- 
ers. The  country  they  helped  to  save  has  grown  to  great 
wealth  and  power.  Its  borders  have  spread  beyond  the 
western  seas.  With  Jacob  it  may  say,  "With  my  staff 
I  crossed  this  Jordan  and  now  I  have  become  two  bands." 
Our  national  isolation  of  1861  has  disappeared,  never  to 
be  seen  again.  We  have  seen  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  marching  through  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  have  floated  over  Parliament 
House  in  Westminster  and  have  been  carried  at  the 
Shrine  of  Napoleon.  Pershing  has  bent  at  the  tomb  of 
Lafayette  and  said  a  thing  that  will  become  historic 
[applause],  and  down  through  the  ages  will  ring  his  cry, 
"Lafayette,  the  Americans  have  come." 

This  very  night,  as  we  sit  here,  our  country's  defenders 
— your  defenders,  and  my  defenders — are  fighting  in  the 
trenches  in  France  and  sailing  British  waters,  defending 
British  and  other  ships  from  the  devils  of  the  deep. 
[Applause.] 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Simply  this,  that  in  the 
bloody  struggle  of  1861—1865,  during  which  this  Union 
League  was  born,  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  was  saved  in  these  United  States,  in 
their  isolation,  from  a  domestic  autocracy.  Now,  in  our 
intimate  world-wide  relations  of  19 17,  we  must  preserve 
our  charter  of  freedom  from  destruction  by  a  foreign 
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autocracy.  [Applause.]  Since  Sumter  was  fired  upon 
nothing  has  been  heard  more  ominous  of  danger  to  these 
United  States  than  the  Kaiser's  warning,  "I  will  stand  no 
nonsense  from  the  United  States." 

My  friends,  we  celebrate  this  fifty-fifth  anniversary  in 
another  struggle  for  the  very  thing  for  which  our  fathers 
fought.  Our  responsibility  is  that  we  defend  our  inher- 
itance. If  we  fail  their  sacrifices  were  in  vain.  Upon  us 
has  fallen  a  greater  task  than  fell  to  them,  and  I  say  it 
advisedly,  we  shall  succeed  solely  by  the  same  willing 
sacrifice  of  men  and  treasure.  The  world  is  now  paying 
a  penalty  for  our  lack  of  preparedness.  But  we  have 
begun.  We  have  raised  billions  for  defense,  and  these 
United  States  will  never  spend  one  cent  in  tribute.  There 
are  dark  days  ahead  of  us.  Again  the  call  is  for  men  and 
our  best  again  are  going,  and,  thank  God,  again  rises  from 
their  ranks,  "For  three  years  or  during  the  war." 
[Applause.]  We  who  cannot  go  will  sustain  them  by  all 
our  powers  and  all  our  possessions.  Our  patriotism  will 
not  end  by  hanging  our  flags  from  the  third-story  win- 
dows of  our  houses.  Every  soldier  and  every  sailor  going 
abroad  must  know  he  has  all  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  heart  of  every  American,  man  and 
woman,  in  the  United  States  supporting  him.     [Applause.] 

To  this  full  measure  of  devotion  this  Union  League  of 
1917  pledges  itself  with  all  that  it  has  and  with  all  that  it 
can  get,  appealing  to  the  patriots'  God  for  success. 

I  said  there  are  dark  days  ahead  of  us,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  while  we  face  the  problem,  we  minimize  our 
strength,  nor  do  we  minimize  our  determination,  but  with 
one  heart,  with  one  voice  and  with  one  object,  and  that 
not  a  selfish  one,  the  United  States  faces  the  greatest  test 
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to  which  they  have  ever  been  put,  and  again,  The  Union 
League  pledges  itself  to  support  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.     [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  for  generations  this  country  of  ours  has 
been  separated  on  its  northern  border  from  another 
country  by  four  thousand  miles  of  boundary  line,  upon 
which  there  has  not  been  a  fort,  a  cannon,  or  an  armed 
force.  In  comfort  we  have  looked  across  at  each  other  and 
said,  "  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity."  These  two  countries  have 
shown  the  world,  in  such  measure  as  has  not  been  demon- 
strated anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  peace  that  lies 
in  democracy.  Today,  Canada  and  these  United  States 
are  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and 
in  that  still  greater  task  that  lies  beyond  us,  beyond  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  Canada  will  be  found  side 
by  side  with  the  United  States  fighting  that  greater  battle 
in  making  democracy  safe  for  the  world. 

It  is  our  great  privilege  to  have  with  us  tonight  as  our 
guest  of  honor,  a  distinguished  Canadian  who  knows  us 
and  understands  us;  one  who  has  addressed  more  people 
on  this  side  of  the  line  than  any  other  Canadian  living. 
Yale  University  called  him  last  year  to  deliver  the  Dodge 
Foundation  lectures  on  "Responsibilities  of  Citizenship." 
In  our  Liberty  Loan  campaign  which  we  have  just 
finished  so  gloriously,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State  when  they  thought  they  needed  a  little  extra  gin- 
ger, they  called  our  guest  of  honor  from  Canada  to  come 
to  the  United  States  to  speak  in  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign, and  those  of  you  who  know  him  were  not  sur- 
prised when  you  found  the  loan  was  over-subscribed.  In 
addition  to  this,  gentlemen,  he  has  been  my  valued  friend 
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for  many  years  and  I  am  the  better  man  for  having 
known  him. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  to 
address  you  on  "The  American  and  Democracy,"  the 
Honorable  William  Renwick  Riddell,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  William  Renwick  Riddell.  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen  of  The  Union  League: — I  never  consider  myself 
a  foreigner  or  an  alien  in  the  United  States  of  America 
[applause],  and  I  never  less  considered  myself  an  alien 
or  a  foreigner  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment  when  I 
am  received  by  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  Afret 
the  kind  words,  sir,  which  you  have  used  concerning 
me  tonight  and,  especially  when  I  see  before  me  and  over 
my  head,  my  own  flag,  I  am  at  home,  and  I  call  you 
my  own,  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  —  I 
am  one  of  you. 

I  am  peculiarly  proud  in  being  asked  to  address  you 
upon  this  occasion,  the  important  anniversary  of  the 
year,  not  with  a  personal,  but  with  a  national  pride; 
because  this  honor  is  in  no  small  degree  a  courteous 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  my  country  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  United  States,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  world. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  as  years  are  counted  in  the  life 
of  a  people,  Canada  was,  in  the  minds  of  many  if  not  of 
most  Americans,  not  much  more  than  a  geographical 
expression,  connoting  a  narrow  fringe  of  more  or  less 
civilized  settlements  on  the  Arctic  side  of  the  "American 
Lakes"  with  a  vast  expanse  of  barren  territory  behind, 
given   up  to  wild   animals   and  scarcely  less  wild   men, 
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eking  out  a  scanty  and  precarious  livelihood  by  hunting 
and  trapping,  procuring  northern  furs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  more  benign  and  luxurious  clime. 

Now,  Canada,  with  her  ships  on  every  sea,  her  com- 
merce in  every  mart,  with  modest  pride  ranks  herself 
beside  the  older  and  stronger  and  greater  nation  to  the 
south,  and  demands  recognition  as  a  sister — and  she  has 
that  claim  allowed.  The  celebrated  Greek,  cordially  and 
candidly  admitted  that,  had  he  been  born  in  a  small 
island  instead  of  in  Athens,  he  never  would  have  achieved 
greatness,  so,  I,  having  no  claim  to  eminence  except  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  Canadian,  am  quite  sure  that  I  should 
not  have  been  called  upon  to  address  a  club  of  this  impor- 
tance and  assist  in  this  event,  were  it  not  that  my  country 
is  now  considered  worth  while.  And,  there  is  another,  a 
warmer  and  a  dearer  thought,  one  which  fills  me  with 
greater  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  that  is  that  not  only 
the  invitation  itself,  but  the  manner  of  the  invitation  and 
the  subject  upon  which  I  am  asked  to  address  you,  clearly 
show  that  in  your  eyes,  although — or  should  I  say  because? 
— Canada  is  one  of  the  free,  self-governing  nations  consti- 
tuting the  far-flung  British  Empire,  bound  with  the  silver 
cord  of  loyalty  to  the  Great  Mother  across  the  sea,  you 
have  the  heartfelt  conviction  that  in  everything  that  is 
worth  while,  worth  taking  into  consideration  in  the  present 
tremendous  crisis  of  the  world's  history,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  one.     [Applause.] 

"Fellow-citizens,"  I  may  not  call  you  with  legal  and 
technical  accuracy — as  I  heard  an  American  the  other 
day  address  an  audience  in  Toronto — because,  by  the 
rules  of  international  law,  you  and  I  are  foreigners  and 
aliens  to  each  other;    but  by  a  right  which  as  far  tran- 
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scends  the  rules  of  international  law  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  by  the  eternal  law,  by  the  elemental  and 
essential  law  of  human  nature,  by  that  law  which  God 
Almighty  has  placed  in  the  bosoms  of  every  one  of  us,  I 
claim  you  as  brothers.  [Applause.]  You  are,  I  have 
said,  bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  for  in  as  true  a 
sense  as  though  they  were  natural  persons  born  of  the 
same  father  and  mother,  these  peoples,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  call  each  other  sister,  with  mutual  love, 
with  mutual  confidence,  aye,  and  with  mutual  pride  and 
admiration.     [Applause.] 

And  the  fact  that  the  American  early  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  and  has  consistently  sustained 
it,  has  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  consummation  which  has 
so  long  been  devoutly  wished  and  hoped  for  and  now  at 
last  has  come  to  pass.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe, 
or  pretend  to  believe,  that  democracy  was  born  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  and  that  her  birthplace  was  upon 
this  continent;  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  you  believe,  that 
Freedom  was  unknown  and  non-existent  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Philosophical  students  of  the 
history  of  law  and  political  institutions  are  fond  of  drawing 
the  distinction  between  the  Roman  and  the  Germanic  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state: 
they  point  out  that  in  the  Roman  theory,  the  individual 
has  no  rights  which  the  state  is  bound  to  respect,  that 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  are  mere  volun- 
tary concessions  by  the  state,  concessions,  which,  at  its 
discretion,  it  may  withdraw;  while,  according  to  the  early 
Germanic  conception,  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  not 
based  upon  some  voluntary,  modifiable  and  revocable 
law  of  the  state,  but  that  personal  rights  are  born  with 
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him,  they  follow  him  everywhere,  and  decrees  derogatory 
therefrom  are  null  and  void. 

How  far  the  modern  German  has  gone  from  his  ances- 
tral principle,  we  need  not  now  pause  to  consider,  nor 
shall  we  here  trace  the  natural  if  not  inevitable  result 
of  the  two  theories  in  the  conception  of  international 
relationships. 

What  is  democracy?  Democracy  is  not  a  form  of 
government.  Republics  in  form  may  be  autocracies  in 
fact  or  oligarchies  in  fact.  The  republics,  so-called,  of 
ancient  Greece;  the  republics,  so-called,  of  medieval 
Italy;  the  republics,  so-called  (many  of  them),  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  during  our  own  times  could  not 
be  justly  dignified  by  the  name  of  republics  as  we  under- 
stand the  word;  and  the  Roman  reo  publica  was  far  from 
being  a  republic.  What,  I  ask,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment when  Napoleon  was  First  Consul  of  the  Republic  of 
France? 

Nor  because  the  form  of  government  is  monarchical 
or  even  autocratic,  is  it  necessarily  undemocratic.  Eng- 
land has  yet  a  king;  George  the  Fifth  has  the  same  titles 
which  his  predecessor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  prede- 
cessor, John,  had  centuries  ago.  The  army  is  his  and 
the  navy,  and  all  transactions  are  in  his  name,  but  our 
King,  thank  God,  unlike  some  of  his  predecessors,  con- 
tents himself  with  reigning,  and  leaves  the  ruling  to  his 
people  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs.  [Applause.]  You  all 
know,  of  course,  the  well-known  distinction  between  the 
English  king  and  the  American  president:  The  English 
king  reigns  but  does  not  rule  and  the  American  president 
rules  but  does  not  reign. 

Democracy  is  a  manner  of  thought,  a  bent  of  the  mind 
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and  soul,  it  is  the  spirit  which  giveth  life — not  the  form, 
the  husk,  the  external,  the  letter  which  killeth. 

What,  then,  is  the  history  of  our  race?  Those  splendid 
savages,  or  half  savages,  who  lived  near  Jutland,  the  only 
tribes  in  Central  Europe  which  refused  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Imperial  Rome,  the  ancestors  in  blood  of  many,  in 
democracy  of,  I  hope,  all  of  us,  the  Angle,  the  Saxon  and 
Jute,  ruled  each  man  his  own  family.  Their  chiefs  were 
not  chosen  by  God,  they  were  chosen  by  the  people;  the 
final  authority  rested  with  the  people  not  with  an  irrespon- 
sible overlord,  and  the  chief  who  did  not  satisfy  the  people 
was  unfrocked  as  quickly  as — nay  much  more  quickly 
than — an  American  mayor.  They  were  not  troubled  by 
constitutional  limitations  or  hampered  by  charters  which 
confined  the  election  to  certain  particular  days  and  cer- 
tain particular  months  in  certain  particular  years — the 
polls  were  always  open  in  those  days.  They  had  a  true, 
although  an  undeveloped  and  embryonic  democracy. 

Through  all  the  welter  of  Saxon  and  Norman  times, 
the  spirit  of  democracy  never  died;  even  the  iron  Con- 
queror himself  never  conquered  the  independent  English- 
man. Through  the  times  of  the  Plantagenet,  the  Lan- 
castrian, the  Yorkist  and  the  Tudor,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts,  every  now  and  then  democracy  mani- 
fested itself  in  some  form  or  other.  From  John,  the 
astute,  wily  and  able  king — (those  make  a  great  mistake 
who  think  King  John  was  a  fool:  he  was  not  a  fool,  but 
an  exceedingly  able  king) — his  subjects  extorted  a  char- 
ter, the  Great  Charter  which  contains,  as  in  solution,  the 
principles  of  democracy,  awaiting  but  the  shock  to 
become  crystallized.  The  first  Charles  lost  his  head 
because   he   did   not   understand   that   the   people   were 
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determined  to  rule;  his  son  lost  his  throne  because  he 
listened  to  the  conventional  flatteries  of  courtiers  and 
believed  these  to  be  the  voice  of  his  people. 

The  Bill  of  Rights   in    1689   laid   down   principles  of 
democracy  in  a  more  systematic  form;    and  democracy 
was  well  advanced  before  George  Washington  was  born. 
Freedom  of  speech;    freedom  of  the  press;    freedom  of 
assembly  and  petition;    no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion;  no  gift  or  benevolence  to  the  king  unless  made  by 
a  free  Parliament   freely  elected   by   a   free  people  and 
debating    freely:     these    principles    the    Fathers    of   the 
American  Revolution  brought  with  them,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  their  ancestors,  to  this  continent.      It  needed 
but  a  series  of  sensible  and  sympathetic  monarchs,  or 
even  one  such  monarch,  to  have  democracy  fully  devel- 
oped   in     England    before    the    American     Revolution. 
Unfortunately,  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  pig-headed,  half-crazed,  ill-trained,  ill-balanced  German, 
educated  by  a  fool  of  a  German  woman,  whose  voice  he 
never  forgot,  "George,  be  a  king,  George,  be  a  king," 
in  the  providence  of  God  and  by  the  accident  of  birth 
and  religion,  came  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  believed  he  had  been  sent  of  God  to  govern  not  only 
the  islands  but  also  this  great  continent.     The  Colonists 
of  the  Thirteen   Colonies   did   not   desire  to   leave   the 
British  Empire — none  more  loyal  than  they — but  they 
did  desire  and  were  determined  to  govern  themselves; 
and  when  it  came  to  the  point  where  they  had  to  choose 
between   governing  themselves   and   continuing  part  of 
the  British   Empire,  they  did  not  hesitate  long.     Self- 
government  was  theirs  and  they  determined — even  though 
it  meant  leaving  the  British  Empire — they  determined 
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to  govern  themselves.  The  Colonists  were  advancing  no 
new  doctrine:  they  were  but  applying  to  their  own  case 
the  principles  which  they  had  brought  with  them  across 
the  ocean.  But  it  is  their  immortal  and  never-fading 
glory  that  they  cast  into  the  scale  their  fortune  and  their 
lives;  and  that  after  a  weary  and  perilous  struggle,  they 
emblazoned,  sun  clear,  as  in  the  skies,  the  principles  of 
democracy,  never  again  to  be  dimmed  by  King  or  Kaiser, 
by  Philistine  or  obscurant. 

You  will  not  ask  a  Canadian,  I  dare  say,  to  believe 
or  to  say  that  the  Fathers  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  any  more  patriotic,  any  more  able,  any  cleaner,  any 
more  honest  than  those  who  opposed  them.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  American  Colonists,  not  far  from 
half,  and  perhaps  more  than  a  half,  thought  that  while 
the  king  and  his  government  were  unwise,  even  wicked, 
yet  that  in  the  progress  of  time,  proper  government 
would  be  granted  to  them;  and  they  opposed  the  Fathers 
of  the  American  Revolution.  These  United  Empire  Loy- 
alists, as  we  proudly  call  them,  these  Tories  as  they  are 
called  with  contempt  in  your  school  histories,  have  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  their  predecessors  in  the  previous 
century — it  is  the  old  story  of  the  Roundhead  and  the 
Cavalier  over  again.  One  class  of  men  so  attached  to 
Liberty  that  they  will  cast  off  all  bonds,  break  away 
from  all  old  fashions,  and  separate  themselves  from  the 
heritage  passed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  free.  Others,  desiring  freedom 
with  a  true  desire,  may  shun  the  name  of  traitor,  and 
may  desire  to  hold  fast  the  old  bonds  and  the  beloved  con- 
nections they  have  inherited.  These  United  Empire 
Loyalists  have,  in  the  United  States,  suffered  the  same 
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fate  in  name  and  fame  as  the  Cavaliers  in  the  Revo- 
lution against  Charles  the  First  suffered  or  would  have 
suffered  had  there  been  no  Restoration.  In  Canada, 
their  name  and  fame  is  that  of  the  Cavaliers  after  the 
Restoration  and  during  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Those  men  in  1783,  when  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  admitted,  made  their  way  into  the  northern 
wilderness,  and  made  their  home  in  that  Canada  from 
which  I  come  and  of  which  I  am  so  proud — that  Canada 
which  is  now  even  more  than  she  has  been  for  fifty  years, 
your  sister  country,  the  old  feuds  forgotten.  Of  these 
men  who  sacrificed  everything  they  had  from  devotion 
to  the  Empire  and  Flag,  who  refused  to  barter  their  fealty 
for  their  confiscated  lands,  our  Canadian  poet  sings — they 

"Got  them  out  into  the  Wilderness, 
The  stern  old  Wilderness; 
But  then— 'twas  British  Wilderness!" 

"     ....     they  who  loved 
The  cause  that  had  been  lost — and  kept  their  faith 
To  England's  Crown  and  scorned  an  alien  name, 
Passed  into  exile;  leaving  all  behind 
Except  their  honor.     .     .     . 
Not  drooping  like  poor  fugitives  they  came 
In  exodus  to  our  Canadian  wilds, 
But  full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  head  erect 
And  fearless  eye,  victorious  in  defeat. 
With  thousand  toils  they  forced  their  devious  way 
Through  the  great  wilderness  of  silent  woods 
That  gloomed  o'er  lake  and  stream,  till  higher  rose 
The  Northern  Star  above  the  broad  domain 
Of  half  a  continent,  still  theirs  to  hold, 
Defend  and  keep  forever  as  their  own, 
Their  own  and  England's  till  the  end  of  time." 

But  those  men,  noble  and  truly  patriotic  men  as  they 
were,  were  like  Falkland,  and  his  fellows  who,  honest 
themselves,  trusted  in  the  autocratic  and  therefore 
untrustworthy  Charles,  and   followed  their  king  to  the 
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detriment  of  their  freedom.  So  these  United  Empire 
Loyalists  with  all  their  proud  record  may  be  thought  to 
have  failed  to  attain  to  our  conception  of  democracy  in 
that  they  kept  their  faith  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
political  freedom.* 

*  The  last  and  most  flagrant  insult  to  these  heroic  men  was  reserved 
for  the  present  year  when  they  were  compared  to  the  prowling  brood 
of  traitors  open,  or  half-veiled,  now  the  curse  of  this  Republic.  I  can- 
not better  express  the  Canadian's  feeling  of  indignation  at  this  com- 
parison than  by  reading  a  letter  to  a  New  York  newspaper  from  a 
Canadian. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

A  good  many  American  journalists  are  at  present  comparing  the 
'Tories  of  the  Revolution'  with  the  pacifists  and  pro-Germans  of 
today.  Against  this  I  beg  to  record  my  emphatic  protest.  The 
so-called  'Tories  of  the  Revolution,'  remembered  and  honored  by 
us  Canadians  as  the  'United  Empire  Loyalists,'  and  the  founders  of 
our  great  Dominion,  were  a  very  different  class  of  people  from  the 
sedition-mongering  gang  at  present  in  your  midst.  They  were 
patriotic  citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  its 
dismemberment  and  willing  to  wait  for  a  peaceable  solution  of  the 
differences  with  the  mother  country,  which  they  felt  sure  would 
eventually  come.  They  comprised  at  the  breaking  out  of  armed  hos- 
tilities at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  thirteen  col- 
onies, but  being  unorganized  were  at  a  great  disadvantage.  As  it 
was,  they  fought  and  bled  and  died  or  suffered  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  and  cheerfully  went  into  exile  for  their  principles.  As  a  result 
of  their  devotion  to  a  lost  cause  (or  a  cause  that  seemed  to  be  lost) 
we  have  the  Dominion  of  Canada  today,  with  a  population  nearly,  if 
not  fully,  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  original  revolting  col- 
onies and  covering  one-half  of  the  American  continent.  Your  modern 
historical  writers,  such  as  Van  Tyne,  Sydney  Fisher,  and  others,  have 
frankly  conceded  the  bona  fides  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
'Tories.'  Their  patriotism,  which  put  the  whole  above  the  part, 
was,  I  think  all  fair-minded  Americans  will  admit,  just  as  glorious  and 
just  as  worthy  of  respect  as  that  of  their  opponents.  In  justice  to  the 
memory  of  these  heroic,  high-minded  (if  from  your  own  standpoint 
mistaken)  men,  I  must  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  comparing 
them  with  the  aforementioned  gentry.  The  Loyalists  of  America 
were  men  who  fought  and  lost  and  won,  and  there  is  no  better  Ameri- 
can strain  today  than  their  descendants  in  Canada.  Their  monument 
is  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  you  Americans  have  just  as 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of  them  as  we  Canadians. 

"R.  F.  Dixon. 

"Wolfville,  N.  S.,  Nov.  8,  1917-" 
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It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  American  Revolution  being 
produced  or  being  caused  by  a  tax  here,  an  impost  there,  a 
stamp  here,  tea  sent  there:  these  were  the  mere  occasions, 
but  the  cause  was  that  the  American  knew  that  he  could 
govern  himself  and  he  was  determined  that  he  should 
govern  himself.  It  is  equally  idle  to  speak  of  it  having 
been  a  rising  against  Britain  at  large.  The  better  part  of 
England  sympathized  with  the  American  colonists — and 
when  I  say  the  better  part  of  England,  I  mean  precisely 
what  I  say,  not  perhaps  the  larger  number  of  Englishmen, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  greatest  minded  and  best 
Englishmen  sympathized  with  the  American  colonies. 
All  of  Scotland,  practically,  sympathized  with  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  in  their  struggles;  and  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded there  was  no  country  more  rejoiced  than  the  better 
part  of  England  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland. 
[Applause.]  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  some  Americans 
to  understand  that  England  has  always  taken  a  pride  in 
this  great  nation,  this  great  United  States.  I  know  some 
of  you  find  this  hard  to  believe,  because  I  have  seen  the 
books  you  read  at  school,  one  of  the  teachings  of  which 
was  that  England  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  lie,  it  never  was  true;  and  if  it  ever  had  a  sem- 
blance of  truth,  even  that  semblance  of  truth  has  gone 
years  and  years  ago.  England  has  always  been  proud 
of  the  United  States;  but  what  signifies  vastly  more  than 
that  may  not  be  so  manifest.  Democracy  in  England  was 
drooping,  was  almost  smothered  by  Royal  power,  but  on 
the  triumph  of  America  it  was  heartened  and,  ever  since 
that  time,  the  democracy  of  England  has  looked  to  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States  as  an  inspiration.  The 
great  example  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  tremendous 
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influence  in  England,  which  is  now  as  democratic  as  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  While  there  never  was 
any  republican  sentiment  in  Canada  that  was  not  negli- 
gible and  there  is  not  today,  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
while  they  insisted  upon  remaining  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  upon  living  under  the  old  flag  under  which 
they  were  born,  remembered  also  that  they  came  from 
freedom-loving  lands  where  they  had  had  self-government, 
and  which  were  determined  to  continue  to  have  self- 
government;  and  they  never  quietly  submitted  to  any 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  England  thereafter.  In  every 
country  there  are  obstructionists;  in  every  country  there 
are  reactionaries,  and  when  in  Canada  a  struggle  arose 
between  the  reactionaries  and  democracy,  we  always 
looked  down  across  the  international  boundary  to  the 
example  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  has, 
for  generations,  been  an  inspiration  and  an  example  for 
the  people  of  my  country;  we  too  in  Canada  are  as  demo- 
cratic as  it  is  possible  for  any  people  to  be. 

It  may  be  that  Canada  would  have  been  as  democratic 
as  she  is  today  had  there  never  been  an  American  Revo- 
lution, but  that  democracy  almost  certainly  would  have 
been  extorted  by  force,  and  it  would  have  been  born  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  flash  of  the  bayonet  and 
not  in  the  quiet  of  the  Council  Chamber.  That  Canada 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire  today  are  free,  is  due 
largely  to  the  example  of  American  democracy  in  1776. 
I  have  often  said  that  the  embattled  farmers  who  stood 
and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,  their  lines  uneven 
but  unyielding,  owing  little  to  the  drill  sergeant  but  much 
to  the  strong  and  gallant  heart,  fought  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  those  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and 
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the  great  States  that  were  to  proceed  from  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  not  only  for  their  descendants  for  generation 
after  generation  in  these  United  States,  but  they  stood 
there  for  Canada  too,  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  aye,  for  England  herself  and  all  that 
makes  the  British  Empire  worth  while.  One  Bunker  Hill 
was  enough:  the  bitter  but  salutary  lesson  was  learned. 
One  Revolution  was  enough;  the  lesson  was  learned,  and 
hard  as  it  was  for  a  proud  strong  nation  like  Britain,  she 
learned  that  her  children  would  not  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned by  her,  as  they  knew  they  were  fitted  to  govern 
themselves — and  so  colonial  self  government  was  born. 

"We  must  be  free,  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held." 

The  democracy  today  is  the  offspring,  almost  directly, 
of  the  democracy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Years  went  by  and  years  went  by  for  a  half  century 
and  more  after  the  foundation  of  this  great  Republic 
wherein  freedom  was  proudly  asserted  and  men  were 
supposed  to  be  free — but  freedom  was  denied  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States.  The  negro 
had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  con- 
sider or  respect.  Now,  very  often,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  a  war  do  not  really  know  the  whole  substance  of  the 
war,  do  not  fully  comprehend  what  it  is  about.  When 
Miltiades  led  that  splendid  charge  down  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon  and  drove  the  Persians  headlong  into  the  marsh, 
the  Greeks  were  fighting  not  simply  for  the  freedom  of 
Greece  or  of  Athens,  but  for  all  Greek  philosophy  without 

which  religion  would  not  be  what  it  is,  or  science  or 
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learning — they  were  fighting  for  Greek  art,  whether  in 
gold  or  ivory  or  marble  or  winged  word,  without  which 
this  life  would  not  be  much  worth  living — they  were 
fighting  against  the  autocrat  and  his  system.  A  thousand 
years  afterward,  on  the  plains  of  Chalonssur-Marne,  the 
Romans  met  the  hordes  of  the  Huns,  under  Attila,  whom, 
under  the  name  of  Etzel,  the  Kaiser  recommended  as  a 
model  to  his  soldiers  when  about  to  depart  for  China 
(and  I  must  say,  they  rather  improved  on  the  model — 
Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  the  Kaiser  seems  to  have 
adopted  as  his  own  model,  for  Genseric  was  a  hypocrite 
and  a  liar,  as  well  as  a  brute),  these  Roman  soldiers  did 
not  know  for  what  they  were  fighting.  They  supposed 
they  were  fighting  in  order  that  the  Hun  should  not  have 
Gaul,  but  they  were  in  reality  fighting  to  determine 
whether  Europe,  and,  therefore,  the  world,  should  be 
Christian  or  pagan,  civilized  or  savage. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  a  great  many  people 
did  not  know  what  its  real  meaning  was — you  will  remem- 
ber your  great  President,  after  whom  this  Hall  has  been 
named,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  to  whose  memory  it 
shall  always  be  a  fitting  monument  for  generation  after 
generation,  was  long  willing  that  the  erring  sisters  might 
come  back  into  the  Union;  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
have  been  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  Union  and  retain 
their  domestic  institution  at  least  for  a  time.  Even  to 
this  day,  many  of  my  friends  in  the  South  contend  and 
protest  more  vigorously  and  with  transparent  honesty 
that  the  Civil  War  (your  late  Governor  said  there  was 
no  Civil  War  but  a  Rebellion,  but  to  avoid  controversy 
I  call  it  the  Civil  War)  was  not  concerning  slavery  at 
all.     It  was  a  question  of  state  rights,  I  have  been  told  at 
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least  a  dozen  times,  by  my  friends  in  the  South;  but 
everybody  knows,  as  was  known  before  the  war  came  to 
an  end,  that  that  war  was  about  slavery,  and  that  that 
war  was  waged  that  there  should  be  real  democracy  in 
these  United  States,  that  a  man's  blood  or  his  color  should 
not  make  him  the  slave  or  the  servant  of  another.  It 
was,  I  think,  in  most  cases,  the  recognition  of  that  fact 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  the  desire  of  gain 
which  induced  fifty  thousand  young  Canadians  to  offer 
their  services  in  the  Northern  Armies.  In  that  bitter 
conflict,  when  the  hand  of  the  soldier  on  either  side  was 
red  with  the  blood  of  a  brother,  the  sympathy  of  Canada 
was  almost  wholly  with  the  North;  and  in  the  Mother 
Country,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  operatives,  suf- 
fering hunger  and  in  many  cases  starvation,  refused  to 
allow  their  representatives  in  Parliament  to  protest 
against  the  blockade. 

True,  there  was  a  class  opposed  to  the  North,  but  those 
who  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Britain  during  the  Civil 
War,  will  do  well  to  see  how  it  was  considered  in  the 
South ! 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  but  so  is  and  more 
abundantly  that  of  the  neutral — if  anyone  doubts  it,  let 
him  ask  President  Wilson! 

And,  in  that  great  war  for  freedom,  for  civilization,  for 
democracy,  stood  at  the  very  front,  that  great  man  whom 
you  commemorate  today  and  to  whom  you  dedicate  this 
hall,  Abraham  Lincoln  [applause] — Abraham  Lincoln, 
sir,  was  the  beau  ideal  of  democracy.  He  was  the  first 
true,  fully  democratic  President — democratic,  indeed,  with 
a  small  d,  not  a  large  one.  [Laughter.]  The  distinction 
may  be  nice,  but  it  is  substantial.     The  first  President, 
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George  Washington,  was  an  English  gentleman,  an  aristo- 
crat, a  man  who  really  loved  the  common  people  but  in 
the  same  way  the  squire  in  England  loves  the  common 
people  on  his  estates;  but  he  knew  and  they  knew  that 
they  were  not  his  people  in  the  sense  of  being  regarded 
as  equals.  The  Adamses,  both  of  them,  were  autocrats 
with  but  the  faintest  tinge  of  democracy  in  their  make-up. 
Jefferson  was  a  theoretical  democrat:  his  democracy, 
sir,  was  of  the  type  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  French  philosophy  and  French 
democracy,  a  democracy  which  at  that  time,  whatever  it 
may  be  during  the  last  few  years,  sir,  had  a  fatal  defect, 
had  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  No  man  can  be  a  good  demo- 
crat, unless  he  believes  that  all  men  are  by  blood  the 
children  of  God,  and  he  cannot  believe  that  unless  he 
believes  that  there  is  a  God  and  that  that  God  takes  an 
interest  in  His  children.  [Applause.]  We  may  pass  over 
Madison,  Monroe,  Pierce,  and  persons  of  that  class. 
General  Jackson  was  a  Democrat  with  a  large  D,  it  may 
be  the  father  of  Democracy  with  a  large  D.  His  concep- 
tion of  democracy  was  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils:"  his  conception  of  true  democracy  was,  "If  I  can 
thrash  you,  I  am  going  to  do  it,"  a  democracy  of  the  kind 
that  is  very  rampant  in  some  countries  today.  There  is 
no  other  President  who  is  worth  mentioning  in  the  same 
category,  in  any  way  near  the  same  category  as  your  great 
President  Lincoln.  Lincoln  did  not  know  the  people  in 
the  same  way  as  George  Washington  knew  them,  looking 
from  above,  down  below.  He  did  not  know  them  in  the 
same  way  as  Jefferson  knew  them,  individuals,  units 
coming  upon  this  world  by  chance  and  having  no  certain 
future  beyond  this  world.      He  did  not  know  them  as 
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Jackson  knew  them,  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
ought  to  have  everything  and  the  other  ought  to  have 
nothing.  He  was  born  amongst  them,  he  was  one  of 
them,  and  there  never  was  a  finer  saying  or  one  which 
better  indicates  the  humanity  of  his  heart  than  his  saying, 
"God  must  love  the  common  people;  He  has  made  so 
many  of  them."  One  of  the  common  people  himself,  he 
loved  them  as  his  own:  he  loved  them  because  he  was  one 
of  them  and  knew  them;  and  he  loved  them  because  he 
knew  that  the  future  of  the  world  depends,  not  upon  King 
or  Kaiser  or  philosopher  or  man  of  high  station,  but  upon 
the  common  man.  I  say  to  you,  that  Lincoln,  whom  you 
celebrate  today,  is  the  greatest  democrat  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  world.     [Applause.] 

The  United  States  by  its  heroic  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money,  pouring  out  its  blood  and  gold  like  water  in  that 
magnificent  struggle  well  earned  the  position  of  leader  in 
the  world's  democracy. 

Then  came  these  later  days — in  the  summer  of  1914, 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  broken  by  the  clash  of  arms. 
Britain  and  the  other  democratic  nations  tried  hard  to 
keep  the  peace,  but  certain  of  the  autocratic  nations  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  have  what  they 
wanted;  and  war  was  declared.  Even  then,  Britain, 
divided  from  Europe  by  the  Channel,  might  have  remained 
out  of  the  war;  but  she  had  pledged  her  word,  and  when 
another  nation  which  had  also  pledged  its  word  made 
that  tiger  spring  across  the  boundary  of  Belgium  and 
flew  at  the  innocent,  ravaged,  killed  and  destroyed,  the 
great  and  generous  heart  of  Britain,  hating  war,  loving 
peace  leaped  within  her  bosom;  she  declared  war,  and 
Canada,  her  fairest,  most  beautiful  daughter,  hesitated 
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not  one  moment,  but  sent  the  message  across  the  sea 
to  the  great  Mother,  "Our  last  dollar  and  our  last 
man."  [Applause.]  Canada  has  given  nearly  450,000 
volunteers  to  the  cause,  a  number  corresponding  to  over 
6,000,000  in  the  United  States;  there  are  30,000  young 
Canadian  boys  whose  tombs  we  know  in  France  and 
Flanders,  and  5,000  more,  buried,  we  know  not  where, 
whether  blown  to  pieces  or  buried  in  the  trenches — 
35,000  men  of  our  best  and  bravest  and  noblest  are 
dead.  I  come  from  a  city  of  450,000  inhabitants,  and 
she  has  sent  60,000  men  under  arms;  she  mourns  more 
than  3,000  dead.  My  University  of  Toronto  has  nearly 
5,000  graduates  and  undergraduates  righting  for  civiliza- 
tion; 300  have  made  the  last  sacrifice.  We  refuse  to 
repent;  we  have  done  right. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  were  fighting,  we  looked  across 
the  international  boundary  for  leadership  and  sympathy; 
but  we  received  none  officially.  We  fought  on  and  on ;  our 
boys  have  shown  what  Canadian  lads  could  do  and  we  are 
proud  of  them,  yes,  and,  you  are  proud  of  them,  for  they 
are  looked  upon  as  your  very  own;  they  are  to  you  almost 
American  boys,  born  though  they  were,  north  of  the 
international  line. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  the  American  people,  as  I 
thought  I  did,  were  puzzled.  It  almost  seemed  that  they 
had  for  the  time  being  abdicated  their  well-won  leader- 
ship. We  heard  a  great  deal  in  official  circles  of  peace 
without  victory,  of  neutrality  even  in  thought  and  of 
struggles  in  which  the  United  States  had  no  interest. 
We  heard  nothing  officially  of  democracy,  of  truth  and 
honor  of  fidelity  to  the  pledged  word,  of  Christianity,  or 
humanity.    But,  we  saw  the  carpet  inside  out.     We  did 
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not  see  the  pattern  which  the  ingenious  workman  behind 
the  screen  was  with  marvelous  skill  weaving  out,  thread 
by  thread  and  shuttle  by  shuttle  until  at  last,  sir,  in 
April  of  this  year,  it  flashed  upon  us  like  a  vision,  the 
splendid  work  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
you  should  go  into  the  war,  not  a  divided  nation,  but  a 
nation  unanimous,  united  in  soul  in  a  passionate  and 
insistent  demand  for  justice  and  right — a  demand  by  the 
whole  nation  and  not  by  a  section  of  it  only.  Before,  we 
saw  the  carpet  inside  out;  we  see  the  right  side  now; 
and,  thank  God  for  that  great  pattern  which,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  your  President  has  worked  out,  in 
view  of  the  whole  world — the  American  nation,  one  and 
undivided  in  an  insistent  demand  for  justice  and 
righteousness. 

Now,  as  I  suggested  before,  the  occasion  and  the  cause 
of  wars  are  two  different  things  entirely.  Aristotle  said 
with  keen  insight — than  whom  no  greater  philosopher 
lived,  a  writer  to  be  read  and  read  and  read  again — he 
said  that  "Occasions  of  war  may  be  small  and  manifest, 
the  causes  of  war  are  great  and  obscure."  The  occasion 
for  Britain  going  to  war  was  the  brutal  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium: the  occasion  for  the  United  States  going  to  war 
was  the  brutal  invasion  of  neutral  rights  on  the  sea  and 
the  breaking  of  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 
America  had  no  call  to  go  into  this  war  so  far  as  her 
financial  position  was  concerned;  she  had  no  treaty  to 
keep,  no  pledge  to  implement,  no  trade  to  seek,  there 
was  no  territory  which  she  desired.  She  hated  war; 
she  desired  to  keep  out  of  war  and  tried  hard  to  be  neutral 
in  act  and  word,  if  not  in  thought  ("neutrality  in 
thought"  I  never  understood,  unless  it  means  negation 
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of  all  thought,  which  is  the  easiest  of  all  virtues,  and  the 
most  universally  practised).  She  tried  hard  to  be  neu- 
tral, and  after  the  horrors  of  Belgium  on  land  were 
paralleled  on  the  sea,  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  and 
the  corpses  of  American  men  and  women,  women,  and, 
God  help  us,  American  babies  dotted  the  ocean,  even 
then,  America  said,  "I  will  hold  my  hand:  I  shall  not 
go  to  war  unless  absolutely  necessary,"  and  hoped  against 
hope.  She  received  another  promise,  a  promise  made  to 
be  broken.  As  the  nations  of  Europe  knew  in  their  hearts 
that  the  swashbuckling  ruffian  would  some  time  or  other 
break  out  in  war  upon  beautiful  Europe,  but  hoped  against 
hope,  because  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  that 
war  might  be  kept  ofF  for  some  years — so,  the  United 
States  knew  in  its  heart  that  the  promise  made  by 
Germany  would  be  broken  whenever  it  seemed  conve- 
nient to  Germany.  And  it  was  broken;  and  then  at  last 
the  flame  of  indignation  broke  out  and  this  great  people 
found  themselves  at  war  for  justice  and  right,  for  inter- 
national law  and  international  decency. 

But,  had  Belgium  never  been  invaded,  had  the  U-boat 
never  been  invented  or  if  invented  never  used  as  a  weapon 
of  wholesale  murder,  a  war  of  this  kind  must  necessarily 
take  place.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  phase,  the  most  ter- 
rible phase — I  pray  to  God  it  may  be  the  last  phase — of 
that  eternal  struggle  which  began  before  Lucifer  fell  from 
Heaven,  and  will  continue  till  the  day  when  He  maketh 
up  His  jewels.  A  war  between  right  and  wrong,  a  war 
between  our  God  and  the  German  Woden;  a  war  between 
our  Christ  and  the  bloodthirsty  gods  of  the  German 
nation;  the  struggle  of  Bethlehem  and  Galilee  and 
Calvary  with  Potsdam  and  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
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There  are  only  two  systems  of  government,  either 
government  by  the  people  or  government  over  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that  government 
over  the  people  is  by  an  individual  or  a  caste  or  a  class, 
so  long  as  the  power  is  not  given  by  the  people  but  is 
exercised  in  their  despite.  In  autocracy,  the  autocrat, 
filled  with  the  sense  of  his  own  greatness,  believes  he  is 
sent  of  God  to  govern  over  the  nation;  and  his  people, 
if  they  take  him  at  his  word,  necessarily  believe  that  they 
are  favored  above  all  the  other  peoples  on  the  earth.  They 
do  not  believe,  with  the  Apostle,  that  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  believe  their  nation  is  separate  and 
distinct.  In  medieval  times  it  used  to  be  said,  "Keep 
no  faith  with  infidels;"  during  the  times  of  slavery  it 
often  happened  that  slave  dealers  and  owners  would 
keep  no  faith  with  the  slave,  and  too  often  it  was  not 
thought  dishonorable  to  break  faith  with  the  Indians; 
yet  these  promise-breakers  would  keep  their  word  pledged 
to  an  equal.  My  friends,  as  was  said  by  your  great  Presi- 
dent with  that  keen  vision  which  can  come  only  from  a 
profound,  accurate  and  philosophical  study  of  history — 
an  autocrat  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  faith.  An  autocrat 
is  of  necessity  a  liar  ex  officio. 

A  free  government,  government  by  the  people,  is  a 
different  kind  of  government  entirely, — it  is  a  government 
of  equality,  a  government  of  righteousness. 

As  has  been  said  so  often  there  are  only  two  rules  of 
international  conduct  worth  considering.  One  is  "Might 
makes  right:  Might  is  right;  I  can,  therefore  I  ought  and 
will."  That  is  the  rule  of  the  autocrat.  The  other  is, 
"Right  is  right;  and  because  right  is  right  to  follow  right 
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were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence."     This  is  the 

rule  which  has  kept  our  two  nations  in  harmony,  in  peace 

for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Democratic  nations  are  willing  to  do  the  right:    they 

believe  that  other  nations  have  rights  which  they   are 

bound  to  respect.     The  autocrat  necessarily  believes  that 

he  is  sent  by  God  and  that  any  opposition  to  him  must  be 

blasphemy:  and  as  might  is  best  shown  in  war,  the  theory 

naturally  arises  that  war  is  good  in  itself.     If  we  have  a 

nation  or  a  number  of  nations  who  hold  the  theory  that 

might  is  right,  the  time  must  come  when  these  nations 

shall  put  that  theory  into  force.     It  may  be,  for  years, 

generations,  centuries,  in  preparation;   and  the  time  may 

not  come  speedily;    but  the  time  will  come  when  these 

nations  will  believe  they  are  in  a  position  to  impose  their 

will  upon  the  other  nations,  and  unless  the  other  nations 

lie  down,  war  is  sure  to  come. 

"Surely  we  come  of  the  blood,  slower  to  bless  than  to  ban, 
And  little  used  to  lie  down  at  the  bidding  of  any  man." 

If  you  have  an  autocratic  nation  like  Germany,  a 
democratic  nation  which  will  not  lie  down,  like  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  war  is  necessary  and  unavoidable. 
If  there  never  had  been  a  Belgium,  a  Lusitania  or  a 
U-boat,  this  war  at  some  time  must  needs  have  come. 
The  battlefield,  the  battle  line,  at  some  time  must  needs 
be  set ;  and  thank  God  it  is  set  with  the  democratic  nations 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Now  will  be  drowned  out 
that  feeling  of  jealousy,  even  hatred,  which  has  arisen 
between  these  great  English-speaking  nations  through  the 
unwise  actions  of  those  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
each  side  of  the  international  boundary — now  we  shall 
have  together  and  united  these  great  flags  of  the  red,  the 
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white  and  the  blue,  the  same  colors,  but  differently 
arranged,  floating  side  by  side  as  they  are  in  the  trenches 
of  France  and  Flanders,  floating  together  not  only  on  the 
fields  of  battle,  but  on  the  fields  of  peace,  not  only  this 
year  and  next  year,  but  the  next  century,  the  next 
millennium,  and,  please  God,  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
For,  my  friends, 

In  precious  blood  its  red  is  dyed, 

Its  white  is  honor's  sign, 
In  weal  or  ruth  its  blue  is  truth, 

Its  might  the  power  divine. 

and,  please  God,  those  flags  shall  never  again  fly  in  oppos- 
ing camps,  but  will  float  as  they  do  today  side  by  side 
in  the  greatest  of  all  causes. 

Now,  it  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  terrible, 
to  contemplate  the  trial  balloons  which  are  sent  out  by 
the  German  looking  towards  peace;  he  thinks  to  "bless 
himself  in  his  heart,  saying — surely  I  shall  have  peace 
though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart."  There 
is  no  peace  that  the  Allies  can  accept,  can  dare  to  accept, 
except  the  peace  which  kisses  righteousness,  for  "the 
work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  forever."  We 
must,  notwithstanding  these  trial  balloons  and  the  vain 
hope  of  peace,  fight  on  and  on  and  on  until  there  is  a 
military  victory,  until  the  brute  is  tamed.  The  brute 
must  be  brutally  beaten;  that  is  the  only  logic  he  under- 
stands. [Applause]  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy;  and  it  can  be  safe  for  democracy  only  when 
the  autocrat  finds  that  democracy  is  too  strong  for  him 
and  war  does  not  pay.  We  are  fighting,  you  and  I, 
your  people  and  mine — I  will  say  no  more  "your  people 
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and  mine,"  but  your  and  my  people,  our  people,  because 
they  are  the  same  people — our  people  must  fight  on  and 
on  and  on  until  victory  is  obtained;  and  in  doing  that  we 
are  not  fighting,  sir,  against  the  Germans,  we  are  fighting 
not  only  for  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  but  for 
Germany  and  the  Germans.  We  hope  that  they  are  not 
sinning  against  the  light,  but  that  they  are  mistaken  and 
misled,  and  we  hope  that  they  may  soon  come  to  see  the 
light.  If  they  are  sinning  against  the  light,  then  we 
hope  they  may  experience  a  change  of  heart  and  repent 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  become  a  new  people.  Then, 
when  they  have  determined  to  become  a  new  people, 
the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  the  marvelous 
industry,  the  diligence,  the  discipline,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  national  feeling  of  the  German,  will  necessarily 
make  Germany  again  great,  but  great  in  another  sense; 
a  great  nation  loved  and  respected,  and  not  loathed  and 
dreaded  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  hated  and  feared  as 
she  is  today.  The  great  tragedy,  my  friends,  in  this  war, 
is  not  the  death  of  so  many  people — they  would  have  died 
anyway  at  some  time — the  tragedy  of  this  war  is  not  so 
much  the  destruction  of  material  wealth — that  would 
have  gone,  that  is  something  a  man  cannot  take  with  him 
when  he  goes  the  long  journey — but  the  tragedy  of  this 
war  is  the  self-disclosure  of  Germany,  Germany  showing 
her  true  heart  to  the  world;  when  that  heart  is  changed, 
and  a  new  and  better  because  democratic  Germany  is 
come,  the  world  will  be  changed,  and  then  will  be  seen 
upon  this  earth  what  the  poet  saw  in  Heaven. 

"I  dreamt  that  overhead 
I  saw  in  twilight  grey 
The  Army  of  the  Dead 
Marching  upon  its  way, 
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So  still  and  passionless, 
With  faces  so  serene, 
That  scarcely  could  one  guess 
Such  men  in  war  had  been. 

"No  mark  of  hurt  they  bore, 
Nor  smoke,  nor  bloody  stain; 
Nor  suffered  any  more 
Famine,  fatigue  or  pain; 
Nor  any  lust  of  hate 
Now  lingered  in  their  eyes — 
Who  have  fulfilled  their  fate, 
Have  lost  all  enmities. 

"A  new  and  greater  pride 
So  quenched  the  pride  of  race 
That  foes  marched  side  by  side 
Who  once  fought  face  to  face. 
That  ghostly  army's  plan 
Knows  but  one  race,  one  rod — 
All  nations  there  are  Man, 
And  the  one  King  is  God. 

"No  longer  on  their  ears 
The  Bugle's  summons  falls; 
Beyond  these  tangles  spheres 
The  Archangel's  trumpet  calls; 
And  by  that  trumpet  led 
Far  up  the  exalted  sky, 
The  Army  of  the  Dead 
Goes  by,  and  still  goes  by. 

"Look  upward,  standing  mute; 
Salute!"* 

[Applause.] 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson: — I  move  that  the  thanks 
of  The  Union  League  be  extended  to  Mr.  Justice  Riddell 
for  his  profound,  eloquent  and  inspiring  address. 

[Motion  unanimously  carried.] 

*  These  beautiful  lines  by  Barry  Pain  I  make  no  excuse  for  repeat- 
ing. I  have  recited  them  before  on  similar  occasions,  and  repeat 
them  at  the  request  of  one  in  whose  judgment  I  have  profound 
confidence. — W.  R.  R. 
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Mr.  Gribbel: — Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  allow  me  to  thank 
you  in  the  name  of  The  Union  League. 

Mr.  Riddell: — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 
brought  with  me  a  manuscript  here,  but  I  could  not 
read  it.  When  I  saw  that  flag  (pointing  to  the  Canadian 
flag,  the  British  flag  with  the  Canadian  arms  in  the  fly) 
flying  opposite  your  own  flag  and  when  I  saw  your  kindly 
faces  looking  up  in  mine,  I  could  not  read  it.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  from  my  heart.  God  bless  you;  God  bless 
The  Union  League.     [Great  applause,  audience  rising.] 

Edwin  S.  Stuart: — I  have  been  asked  by  the  Art 
Association  of  The  Union  League  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
this,  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  Founders'  Day.  This 
beautiful  room  in  which  we  are  assembled,  visible  to  us 
now  for  the  first  time,  has  been  created  by  The  Union 
League  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  those  who  offered 
their  services  to  their  country  during  the  great  crisis  of 
1861-1865.  It  has  been  aptly  called  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
But  let  me  urge  you  never  to  regard  it  as  a  mausoleum. 
The  men  whose  names  look  down  upon  us  from  these 
walls,  still  speak  through  their  lives  and  their  deeds. 
There  is  another  title  that,  I  think,  might,  very  fittingly, 
be  applied  to  this  room.  It  might  well  be  called  "Temple 
of  Inspiration,"  because  in  it  we  have,  in  its  beauty  and 
purpose,  an  addition  to  this  building,  that  appeals  with 
striking  force  to  all  those  noble  principles  that  The 
Union  League  represents.  Here,  in  enduring  bronze, 
are  the  names  of  every  member  of  The  Union  League 
living  or  dead,  whether  officer  or  private  soldier,  who 
offered  his  services  in  defense  of  his  country.  Every 
name    appears    before    you.      The    Union    League    has 
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existed  for  fifty-five  years,  and  were  it  not  for  the  high, 
unselfish  and  patriotic  sentiments  and  ideals  that  give  it 
birth  and  still  inspire  it,  it  would  not  have  survived  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary.  Any  member  of  The  Union 
League  who  does  not  understand,  if  such  there  be,  that 
this  is  a  federation  of  men  formed  to  accomplish  exalted 
aims  and  purposes  does  not  know  what  was  back  of  it 
at  its  foundation  and  what  it  should  stand  for  today. 
This  room — call  it  "Hall  of  Fame,"  or  "Temple  of 
Inspiration"  or  by  any  other  appropriate  name — will 
remain  as  a  lasting  testimony  and  proof  to  our  succes- 
sors through  the  years  that  are  to  come  of  the  pure  and 
lofty  motives  of  the  founders.  At  the  present  time,  our 
country  is  facing  what  is  perhaps  the  gravest  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  We  should  be  fully  awake  to 
the  situation;  because  it  is  not  a  time  for  idle  talk,  reck- 
less or  hysterical  statements,  unjust  or  unfair  criticism; 
but  it  is  emphatically  a  time  for  every  man,  for  every 
American  citizen,  whether  he  be  such  by  birth  or  adop- 
tion, absolutely  and  unreservedly  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  nation  in  every  effort  made  to  maintain  the 
honor,  integrity  and  safety  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     [Applause.] 

After  the  President  delivered  his  address  to  Congress 
leading  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  The 
Union  League  was  the  first  organization  to  respond  and 
offer  its  services,  and  what  it  did  in  the  past  for  President 
Lincoln,  it  will  do  for  President  Wilson.  [Applause.] 
Our  flag  is  now  carried  at  the  head  of  our  troops  some- 
where in  France;  let  us  remember  this  glorious  truth, 
and  let  us  impress  it  upon  the  mind  of  every  American, 
now  and  always;   that  flag  has  never  been  carried  in  an 
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unjust  cause,  and  has  never  been  unfurled  except  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  therefore  it  has  never  gone  down  in 
defeat.     [Applause.] 

The  Art  Association  of  The  Union  League  felt  that  this 
room  would  not  be  perfect,  and  would  not  be  adequately 
adorned  for  presentation  to  the  League,  unless  it  were 
truly  a  memorial  room.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  be 
a  Temple  of  Inspiration  when  embellished  with  the 
names  of  the  men  you  see  here,  and  hallowed  by  the 
statue  of  the  man  whom  they  upheld  and  sustained,  and 
whose  ideals  brought  this  League  into  being.  And  as  I 
look  upon  this  statue  of  Lincoln,  there  comes  to  my  mind 
a  remembrance  of  that  great,  strong,  patriotic  spirit  who 
stood  at  his  right  hand,  invincible  through  his  confidence 
in  the  justness  of  his  cause,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary 
of  War:  and  I  recall  the  words,  prophetic  in  the  light  that 
followed,  that  fell  from  his  lips,  as  he  stood  at  the  death- 
bed of  Lincoln  and  gazed  at  his  lifeless  body,  undaunted  in 
spirit,  but  bent  with  grief:  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
Ages!"  That  utterance  has  been  amply  verified,  for  now, 
fifty  and  two  years  after  Stanton  thus  gave  expression  to 
his  reverence  and  sorrow,  the  memory  of  Lincoln's  life 
and  deeds  remains  firmly  imbedded  in  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  entire  world.  All  over  the  earth,  wherever 
the  peoples  thereof  enjoy  liberty  or  are  fighting  to  win  it, 
Lincoln  is  venerated  as  are  the  prophets  of  old.  If  any 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  League  should  ever  be 
asked  what  inspired  its  foundation,  let  them  bring  the 
questioner  to  this  room,  and  facing  this  statue  and  the 
names  around  it  exclaim:  "This  is  what  inspired  it!" 
Around  and  about  this  statue  are  the  names  of  all  mem- 
bers of  The  Union  League  who  rallied  to  the  defense  of 
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their  country.  The  great  majority  have  gone  before  but 
there  are  many  survivors  and  they  have  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  reading  their  names  upon  the  tablets.  There 
are  veterans  of  the  Rebellion,  members  of  The  Union 
League,  here  tonight,  who  saw,  and  talked  with  Lincoln, 
the  Great  Emancipator;  and  it  seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that,  on  this  occasion,  there  are  among  us,  two  men 
who  were  at  Lincoln's  side  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens, 
on  the  Seventh  Street  Road  near  the  City  of  Washington. 
They  stood  with  him  on  the  parapet  of  the  fort  on  the 
only  occasion  when  a  President  of  the  United  States  was 
under  fire  in  actual  battle  while  in  office.  The  other 
officer  in  the  group  was  wounded  so  severely  that  he  car- 
ried its  serious  effects  to  his  grave,  though  he  survived 
many  years.*  The  two  members  of  the  League  who  were 
with  Lincoln  in  battle  are  Colonel  James  W.  Latta  and 
Major  William  A.  Wiedersheim. 

I  see  around  me,  as  I  have  said,  veterans  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  whose  active  work  is  done.  I  see  also 
many  young  men — strong,  active,  full  of  fire  and  courage 
— in  the  uniforms  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  who  are  going  to  fight  to  preserve  the  very  same 
principles  for  which  these  veterans  fought  and  for  which 
Lincoln  died — Liberty  and  Democracy.  These  young 
men  are  to  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  names  of  every 
member  of  the  League  who  fights  to  perpetuate  the 
achievements  of  the  heroes  of  1861-1865  shall  be  added 
to  those  we  now  see  here.  Whenever  I  look  upon  a  pic- 
ture of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  think:   There  is  a  man  who 


*C.  C.  V.  Crawford,  Assistant  Surgeon,  I02d  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. 
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had  no  hate  in  his  entire  nature.  No  act  of  his  was  ever 
dictated  by  hate;  his  nature  was  love.  Hate  never  won 
any  cause.  In  this  war  it  has  driven  our  enemies  to  the 
commission  of  unutterable  atrocities,  the  murder  and 
outrage  of  innocent  women  and  children;  it  has  insti- 
gated them  to  break  treaties  and  agreements  and  violate 
the  laws  of  nations — but  it  has  never  won  a  cause.  And 
I  want  to  say  tonight,  that  just  as  surely  as  I  am  standing 
here,  hate  won't  win  the  fight  upon  which  we  have 
entered. 

And  now,  in  the  name  of,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  Art 
Association  I  present  to  The  Union  League  this  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  room  would  be  incomplete 
without  it.  And  as  the  years  pass,  and  younger  men 
take  our  places — the  places  of  you  and  of  me — let  them 
see  to  it,  that  when  this  war  is  over,  there  be  placed  here 
the  names  of  the  members  of  The  Union  League  who  made 
sacrifices  and  fought  over  seas  for  the  cause  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  fought  for — the  freedom  of  humanity.  For 
that  cause  Abraham  Lincoln  died;  and  for  it  every 
American  today,  whether  on  the  battlefront  or  in  his  own 
country,  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to 
win  the  fight  and  secure  the  triumph  of  democracy. 
[Applause.]  For,  as  the  President  has  said:  "This  war 
means  grim  business."  It  is  not  a  holiday  affair;  not  a 
mere  parade  with  flags  flying  and  bands  playing.  It  is 
real  war  upon  an  unprecedented  scale.  America  expects 
every  man  to  make  a  sacrifice.  There  is  a  call  to  universal 
service  in  this  stupendous  effort  to  establish  for  all 
futurity  the  principles  upon  which  the  American  Republic 
was  founded.  This  will  be  the  final  struggle  to  settle 
permanently  the  rights  of  our  own   people  and  of  the 
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peoples  of  the  world — the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong — to 
enjoy  unmolested  the  freedom  of  conscience,  aspiration 
and  action  that  God  intended  should  be  the  natural  and 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  mankind.  And  after  the  vic- 
tory is  won  the  man  who  did  not  contribute  his  share  to 
the  triumph  of  so  holy  a  cause  will  be  unhappy  indeed. 

Mr.  Gribbel: — The  statue  will  be  unveiled  by  the 
patriotic  saint  of  The  Union  League,  Mr.  George  P. 
Morgan.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  G.  P.  Morgan: — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  here,  but  I  am  here  in  the  place  of  one 
of  our  members,  dear  to  every  member  of  The  Union 
League,  who  has  been  sorely  stricken,  and  to  whom  our 
hearts  go  out  in  sincere  sympathy.  General  Benson 
gave  much  time  and  much  thought  to  the  preparation  of 
these  memorials,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  arranged 
and  prepared  the  list  of  names  entitled  to  be  placed  on 
this  roll  of  honor.  This  motto  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion is  identical  to  that  of  the  great  modern  President, 
"Love  of  Country  Leads."  How  many  memories  I 
recall  as  we  read  the  names  on  these  tablets.  This 
statue  and  these  inscriptions  make  this  holy  ground; 
make  this  an  epoch  night  in  the  history  of  The  Union 
League. 

We  are  assembled  this  evening  to  unveil  a  statue  in 
lasting  bronze,  of  the  greatest  American,  whose  one  aim 
was  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  we  have  surrounded  it 
with  these  tablets  recording  the  names  of  our  members, 
dead  and  living,  who  tendered  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for 
their  country  in  that  great  conflict  which  was  to  decide 
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whether  this  country  was  to  remain  as  a  Union  of  States 
or  to  be  destroyed. 

It  is  fitting  that  The  Union  League  should  do  this. 
Its  walls  have  been  engrossed  with  this  motto.  This 
monument  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  of  the  patriot  who  by 
the  grace  of  God  lived  to  see  victory  for  the  cause  and 
then  fell  at  the  hands  of  a  cowardly  assassin  within  forty 
days  after  the  second  inaugural.  These  words  will 
remain  forever  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  every  true 
American.  The  success  for  which  he  strove  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  take  part  today  in  this 
war  for  humanity  against  barbarism  and  has  placed  them 
clearly  in  the  front  rank  of  the  on-marching  columns. 

Mr.  Gribbel: — Governor  Stuart,  for  and  on  behalf 
of  The  Union  League,  with  profound  appreciation,  I 
accept  this  statue.  Through  the  continuing  generosity 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  Art  Association  this  house 
has  been  enriched  with  a  notable  line  of  art  treasures. 
In  the  gift  of  this  statue  you  have  touched  the  heart- 
strings of  The  Union  League  and  have  made  our  patri- 
otism articulate  by  this  superb  portrait  of  him  whose 
service  was  the  inspiration  of  our  birth.  Here  this 
statue  shall  stand  for  the  generations  to  come  as  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  our  mission  and  our  enduring  ideal.  For 
it  we,  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  will  hold  for  the 
Art  Association  an  endearing  gratitude. 

Members  of  The  Union  League,  we  gather  to  set  apart 
this  room  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  those  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  in  the  dark  days  of  1861  to  1865  sprang  to  the 
defense  of  the  Flag.  On  these  tablets  their  names  and 
rank  are  spread  in  bronze,  not  so  imperishable  as  the 
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glory  of  their  accomplishment.  Their  victory  in  1865 
makes  possible  the  raising  of  the  Flag  of  Liberty  and 
Union  by  these  United  States  in  the  battle  for  world 
freedom  in  19 17. 

Most  of  these  whose  sacrifices  we  honor  have  joined 
the  battalions  of  Heaven,  receiving  the  eternal  decora- 
tion; for  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend,"  but  by  the  favor  of  a 
benign  Providence  there  gather  in  this  company  tonight: 


William  W.  Allen 
Silas  H.  Alleman 
Charles  D.  Barney 
Jacob  E.  Barr 
Clarence  S.  Bement 
R.  Dale  Benson 
Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell 
Wendell  P.  Bowman 
F.  Amedee  Bregy 
Henry  W.  Brown 
Henry  C.  Butcher 
Howard  Butcher 
James  Butterworth 
Charles  C.  Butterworth 
Richard  Campion 
William  H.  Carpenter 
Robert  Carson 
J.  Solis  Cohen 
John  Conaway 
Theodore  Cramp 
George  K.  Crozer 
Henry  J.  Davis 
A.  J.  DeCamp 


Henry  S.  Huidekoper 
Lane  S.  Hart 
Samuel  Horner,  Jr. 
John  B.  Hutchinson 
Jacob  E.  Hyneman 
John  Story  Jenks 
Theodore  Justice 
Daniel  A.  Keyes 
Josiah  Kisterbock,  Jr. 
James  W.  Latta 
James  G.  Leiper 
Richard  T.  McCarter 
Robert  K.  McNeely 
Frederick  McOwen 
George  V.  Massey 
Samuel  Moore,  Jr. 
George  P.  Morgan 
C.  Stuart  Patterson 
George  G.  Pierie 
William  K.  Ramborger 
William  H.  Ramsey 
George  Rice 
Samuel  D.  Risley 
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Edward  J.  Durban 
Edgar  W.  Earle 
Albert  D.  Fell 
David  N.  Fell 
John  0.  Foering 
James  Forney 
Edward  H.  Godshalk 
William  Grange 
Robert  M.  Green 
John  W.  Hampton 
William  W.  Hanna 
Charles  H.  Harding 
John  B.  Harper 
Alfred  C.  Harrison 
Thomas  S.  Harrison 


Frank  H.  Rosengarten 
William  H.  Sayen 
Samuel  S.  Sharp 
Richard  M.  Shoemaker 
Powell  Stackhouse 
Thomas  C.  Stellwagen 
George  Stevenson 
John  M.  Walton 
Joseph  K.  Weaver 
John  A.  Wiedersheim 
Willaim  A.  Wiedersheim 
John  Willing 
Robert  N.  Willson 
John  S.  Wise 
John  D.  Williamson 


whose  names  these  tablets  bear. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  in  191 5  appointed  as  a  commit- 
tee of  veterans  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  requested 
them  to  report  a  list  of  members  who  had  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

R.  Dale  Benson,  Chairman 
George  P.  Morgan  H.  S.  Huidekoper 

O.  C.  Bosbyshell  Horace  Neide 

Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim       C.  Stuart  Patterson 


James  W.  Latta 


Richard  T.  McCarter 


To  these  veterans,  by  their  request,  was  added  Colonel 
L.  E.  Beitler,  as  Secretary.  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
was  not  appreciated  when  it  was  imposed  upon  this 
committee. 

General  Horace  Neide  and  General  Theodore  E. 
Wiedersheim  passed  to  their  reward  before  the  task  was 
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finished,  and  General  R.  Dale  Benson  lies  ill  tonight, 
unable  to  be  with  us.  The  records  of  over  fifty  years 
were  searched  and  tonight  we  have  as  the  result  of  this 
committee's  devotion  these  authenticated  tablet  records. 
Amid  all  the  records  of  The  Union  League  these  names 
are  our  most  precious  assets.  Stripped  of  them  and  the 
inspiration  of  their  example  and  sacrifice,  we  should  be 
poor  indeed. 

Five  honorary  members  of  The  Union  League,  whose 
names  appear  upon  these  tablets: 

General  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 

Major-General  Oliver  Otis  Howard, 

Brevet  Major-General  Galusha  Pennypacker, 

Admiral  George  Dewey, 

Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Winslow, 
received    the    "Thanks    of   Congress    for    distinguished 


service." 


On  these  tablets  are  also  the  names  of — 
Brevet  Major-General  John  F.  Hartranft, 
Lt.-Colonel  Charles  M.  Betts, 
Brevet  Brig. -General  Henry  H.  Bingham, 
Brevet  Major-General  Charles  H.  T.  Collis, 
Brevet  Major  William  H.  Lambert, 
Brevet  Major-General  George  W.  Mindil, 

(Medal  awarded  twice) 
Brevet  Major-General  St.  Clair  A.  Mulholland, 
Colonel  Robert  L.  Orr, 
Colonel  Henry  S.  Huidekoper, 
Captain  Frank  Furness, 
who  received  "The  Medal  of  Honor." 

Colonel  Henry  S.  Huidekoper,  the  last  surviving  Field 
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Officer  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  First  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  is  still  with  us  in  health  and 
strength. 

Major  Lane  S.  Hart  and  Major  O.  C.  Bosbyshell,  the 
only  surviving  members  of  The  Union  League  who  were 
with  their  regiments  in  the  battle  and  explosion  of  the 
mine  at  Petersburg  in  1864,  are  among  our  number 
tonight.  Major  Bosbyshell  was  the  first  soldier  who  was 
wounded  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  having  been  struck 
on  the  head  in  Pratt  Street  in  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1 861.  We  rejoice  it  left  no  permanent  damage 
either  to  his  head  or  to  his  heart. 

As  Governor  Stuart  has  said,  two  living  members  of 
The  Union  League,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  these 
tablets,  stood  in  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln  when 
he  was  under  fire  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Stevens  during  the 
rebel  raid  at  Washington  in  1864,  and  none  are  held  in 
higher  regard  here  than  these: 
Colonel  James  W.  Latta, 
Major  William  A.  Wiedersheim. 

The  Union  League  is  rich  also  in  having  among  its 
living  possessions  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
League,  Captain  John  O.  Foering,  who,  after  participating 
in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  up  to 
Gettysburg,  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  and  later 
through  the  Carolinas  to  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Another  unique  characteristic  of  these  Memorial 
Tablets  should  be  called  to  your  attention.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction not  granted  to  any  other  organization  in  the 
country,  namely,  that  these  tablets  bear  the  names  of 
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fifty-two  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Washington  Greys. 

Devoutly  do  we  pray  that  down  the  corridors  of  this 
Union  League  house  there  shall  follow  us  generations  of 
members,  whose  one  and  only  object  of  membership  here 
shall  be  to  secure  to  their  children,  undiminished,  our  own 
birthright  of  Representative  Government  under  the 
Constitution  received  by  us  from  the  Fathers. 

To  this  end  we  dedicate  this  Memorial  Room,  this  our 
Hall  of  Fame,  as  the  shrine  of  an  enduring  Love  of 
Country. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  was  supported  in  the  flesh  and 
spirit  by  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Hancock,  Meade, 
Thomas,  Gregg,  Farragut,  and  these  our  members,  it  is 
very  fitting  that  in  this  Memorial  Room  these  bronzes  in 
their  positions  shall  proclaim  the  historic  fact. 

This  dedication  we  make  while  we  here  re-dedicate 
ourselves  and  this  Union  League  to  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  war  in  the 
spirit  of  the  immortal  words  carved  above  the  Memorial 
Tablets  that  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Gentlemen,  as  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  this 
memorial  room  allow  me  to  submit  to  you  a  very  signal 
proof.  That  influence  of  your  patriotism  reinforcing  the 
history  of  the  past  fifty-five  years  and  the  courtesies  that 
have  been  extended  by  you  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
you,  down  through  the  years  have  made  such  a  deep 
impression  upon  a  patriot  still  at  work  in  the  city  of 
Washington  that  he  writes  me  a  letter  and  sends  to  The 
Union  League  the  most  treasured  possession  he  and  his 
family  own.     Let  me  read  the  letter: 
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Washington,  D.  C,  November  19,  1917. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  The 
Union  League  is,  on  the  24th  instant,  dedicating  its  "Memorial  Room" 
and  unveiling  a  life-size  Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  understand 
that  the  new  Room  is  to  contain  the  League's  Lincolniana. 

I  am  under  the  impression,  though  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  am  the 
only  survivor  of  those  who  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  1865, 
saw  that  greatest  of  all  Americans  draw  his  last  breath.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  was  drawn  into  the  scene  are  fully  por- 
trayed in  the  final  chapter  of  a  little  publication  called  "The  Com- 
mander's Year,"  which  I  send  herewith  and  beg  your  acceptance  of. 
The  shorthand  notes  of  the  evidence  I  took  before  Secretary  Stanton 
and  Chief  Justice  David  K.  Carter,  then  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  rear  parlor  of  the  Peterson  House,  I  tran- 
scribed into  longhand  while  yet  sitting  in  the  room  where  the  evi- 
dence was  taken.  I  had  an  idea  that  I  would  like  to  preserve  not  only 
the  shorthand  notes  but  the  original  transcription  made  under  such 
dread  surroundings  and  I  did  so,  giving  to  Secretary  Stanton  the  next 
afternoon  another  copy  of  the  evidence  in  longhand. 

My  son,  Mr.  James  A.  Tanner,  residing  in  your  city  now,  put  them 
into  shape  for  permanent  preservation  and,  believing  that  they  are  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  general  public  owing  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  creation  and  believing  that  they  will  become  more  so 
as  the  years  pass,  I  write  to  say  that  if  you  care  to  give  the  volume  a 
place  among  the  treasures  you  may  now  possess  or  may  naturally 
gather  in  the  future  regarding  President  Lincoln,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
present  them  to  you  in  perpetuity,  limited  only  to  the  life  of  The 
Union  League.  If  the  League  should  ever  discontinue  its  Lincolniana 
display  or  sever  its  official  connection  therewith,  I  would  like  to  have 
it  understood  that  the  testimony  shall  be  returned  to  my  heirs. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  of  your  project  and,  remembering  with 
pleasure  the  many  courtesies  I  have  had  at  the  hands  of  your  organiza- 
tion and  its  individual  members,  I  make  this  proffer  with  great  pleasure 
and  with  no  further  object  in  view  than  the  hope  I  have  that  it  may 
add  somewhat  to  the  interest  taken  in  your  collection. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     James  Tanner. 

And  into  our  possession  as  a  trust,  gentlemen,  has  come 

this  volume.     There  are  the  original  stenographic  notes 

that  Corporal  Tanner  made  in  the  parlor  while  Lincoln 
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was  dying  overhead;    and  the  transcript  of  the  notes  in 
his  own  handwriting  which  he  made  the  same  night  in 
the  same  house. 
[Adjourned.] 
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MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


MEMBERS    OF   THE   UNIUN   UjAliUfc 
WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION  ; 

r861  .—  '1865 


HONORARY    MEMBERS 

-   4    ■ 

PHILIP  H    SHERIDAN 

C8MAAL  ^.      0.  S   A. 

JOHN  A  WINSLOW 

a:  .sural         li.  S   N. 

BhNJAMIN     HARRISON 

P    THE  UNITES  STATES 

william'  mck inlet. 

1     >aEilD£VT  0*  THE  UNITED  STATES 

GEORGE    DEWEY 

..;iU'.erTK£  W.VT 

JOHN    R   BROOKE 

MAJi  RC£  SERAI   'VS. A- 

OLIVER  OTIS   HOWARD 

-,      MAJOR -GENERAL      u    S.A. 

DAVID  MrMURTRIE    GREGG 
GALUSHA  'PENNYPACKER 

fktv£T   MAJ  iR-GENERaL       L'   S  A.  ..■ 


ORS   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN  WHITE    GEARr 

»WVET  alAJOR-GEMEJUl      U.5.T 

JOHN    FREDERIC  HARTRANFT 
HENRY   MARTTN   HOYT 

SXEVET   «RIfi-CENERAL        I'.JV. 

JAMES    ADDAMS    BEAVER 

MUTET    UStJG-GIVERAL       U.  S.V 

SAMUEL  WHITTAKER  PENNYPACK 

TV.IVATK  U  n«KJL    ."AtLITU   INFAKTRf 


SHREVE  ACKLEY        '  ENOS  REESER  ARTMAN 
■      J  EDWARD  ADDICKS      MYER  ASCH  ":, 
IES  BANKSAGNEW  JOSEPH  ASH, 

ACT.  «•»•»»  Mil  1VFT  UTT.JIAJ.       »  s.y. 

.    iAMUEL  M  ALBERTSON     RICHARD  LEWIS  ASHHURST 

:»!»  II  ?£«M     *IL    INIT.  »TT.  »U.       «.».» 

SILAi  ALDRICH'  "  JOHN  THOMAS  AUDENRIED 

»»f». ii  ri»»  w  im"  ur.  it  nm.  »n.  iwft. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  EDWARD  BAILEY 

«;v.  »    HKH   Hll.llfT.      1  CAFT.U.reMI.    Mil   IHrf. 

JOHN  B  A  ALLEN  ILGWiE  W  BAILEY 

*    WILLIAM  W  ALLEN      SAMUEL  E  RALLY 

it-  ii  mm.  «iU  mrr.  "  «I  »»»*  »tt.  i"T. 

RALPH  W  t  ALLEN  CHARLES  HENRTRANES 

if^MR    *•*  VtVN.avU.  llfrt  ITT    LIEUT-COV     ttl.T. 

,1  LAS  HORACE  ALLEMAN    GEORGE  W  BANKS 

n.ir«-».  u  ri««.«u  i»"  rur.umju>mu.n  m».  a*tw 

B0WARD  J  ALTEMUS    JOHN  FfcLMER  BANKSO>< 

'  mrr  m«mii*u»i  win.  artlY.    caft.  ut  ««■.  1KFT. 

CIPRIANO  ANDRADE      WHARTON   RARKER 

,M  MMi.    u  |j|.  i;WiT  *  V.I.  OOUMS  TMXWi 

THfeODORE  ARMSTRONG  CHARLES  D  BARNEY 
ait  Sir.  r«l  '""  ""*  '**  u>"0  n"T' 


JACOB  EBY  BA 
~  JAMES  BARRATT  J. 

H»ST   LUOT..20  ix:jv  h.:l   n     " 

HENRY  WBAR'tOL 

WR   MlTS-uNE    PXW* 

unrisDBAU" 

imwt  nan  ij  ran  l»»T 

DEWITT  C  BAXTER 

ini»l,lEH.CH 

ROBERT  BURNS  R 

USVT-CUL.  6   U  i.  COIORJ 

J  LOWRIE  BE' 

rtuT  ntuT.  m  mhk 

.SAMUEL  BEU. 


'UH. 
HUNTER  BROOKE 

rj«»  ua*T    m  nrrx  urr 

JAMES^U^ks 

1RJVX    LM  PIN*    l»FT. 

HilTKY   W  1ROWN 
SAMUEL  BBROVH 

r*T  f  a£aLAWAJL£   IITFT 

MAHLON  BRYAN 

vfeiv  h  niKN  jul  nrrr 


iT.yTix*:  tim^,'.' i»  ««£ 


I'JAMESM  BENNETT     HENRY  CLAY  BUTCI 

:>r  rit  iont  us  «t>'ie.  mr  -  u  «vn  cat 

f  EDWIN  NORTH  BENSON   HOWARD  BUTCHER 

■  FRANK  C  BE1«wJPWaW1uTTERWDRTH 

:    j«it  u  res.v.  atu.  im;  net  iw  umijirrt  /,_ 

:  R.DALE  BEN 

:  Vt  »ij.  ii«  ».  ...^  p»»i«  J  Mwnuurimr. 

!  GEORGE  A  BARNARD  ?  JOHN  MORRIS  BUTLER 

}  ■  »TT.  LIKUT-«K.  UJ.X       -  '^  PTJST.  USUT.  »t  UHIO   tnTT. 

I  CHARLES  M  BETTS     ,  GEORGE '(ADAWALADEJt 

:     uniT.<OLI5  MKX.  CM.  .  V  «l*J-0£irV  TJJt.  T   '^ 

i   ALEXANDER  RIDDLE     HENRY  L  CAKE 

:   cei  in  renti .  isn  nistitmi  wrf  .^ 

'JOHN   BIGELOW  WILLIAM   CAM  AC 

.     ITT.  MAJ  Uiv  MIDI  IlIC   UI      . 

i  HiNRY  H  BINGHAM     WILLIAM  H  CAMPBEU. 

■  iTmwNi.».ii.  ajst  Jtnw.  <•  mux  mrr 

■  JAMES  T  BINGHAM     JAMES  D  CAMPBELL 

:ut  KrrxTTJNi  nv-xuTT  •  .'■    c*n m mi .run 
HORACE  BINNETJx      RICHARD  CAMPltW 

WILLIAM  C  BIRD  RICHARD  R  CAMPTJK 

■  TiAJMir  o.iK  rmnt  t  »woc  jao.  mpT-         * 

JOHN  FRANK  BLACK   EMLEN  N  CARPBNTBl 

;     (EEC*    11*    PfKK.  INF7.  '       *T  UIVT'WL.  B  IT 

WIUIAM  BLACKBURNE  JAMES  E  CARPENTIR 

caH  *>  ru*H.  CAr  1 

:   WIUIAM  BLANCHARD  JOHN  0_  CARPENTER 

IIMt  USWT.  t    U  I  ov  r»«  1W  MUX.  IXJf 

JOH  N  BL AKELHY         LOUIS  H  CARPENTER 

—urn  »»'=  ■CtNL.U  S.A. 

HN  BLAKISTON         WILLIAM  H  CARPENTW 

I "    »ut.  m  io*«  tUL.ru  tr  nax  n  M»Rtj» 

ROBERT  L  BODINE         ROBERT  CARSON 

- '   «VT.  iMB>-4S^L.U.  f.  *.  FMT/M4  mi¥  MVT. 

OUVER  C  BOSBYSHELL  ANDREW  C  CATTELL 

w  h  nm  int  »«Mi«t*c.c»» 

EDWARD  M  BOTH        MARRY  G  CAVENAUW 

fRnr  til  HON  INPT  uain-«9t.B.  I- A 

EDWARD  R  BOWE«       ADOLPH  F  CrWAILl 

'.llUT-COt   il«  Ttnx  IMfT  WTf  LIBV7.-C04.0.  IT 

WENDELL  P  BOWMAN  EDWARD  E  CHASI 

I : '  rotir  i<r  rt*»  wix  •'^»T  '  ucu  iwn  «« 

I      DAVID  BRANSON  EDWIN  T  CHASI 

,;    Mi  i«.an  *  nir  h  mil  jui  on 

,    JOSEPH  H  BRAZIER     CHARLES  OOPM 

■     »kh  c«aiMnvwiALTM  nxv  *«u'    iwut  ■  rtw*  tm 

;    JOHN  E  BREADT         CALEB  CHURCHMAK 

1       III»T  14  r»»K  CM.  **»1  I  B1L«»JU  C»T 

F  AMEDEE"  BREGY       JAMES  R  CLAGHOIH 


IIIUT.  Ill  M>r».nif- 


nurit  nxx  i*rt. 


,OSEPH  H  CLARK  JAMBS    N  D1CKS0 

>GHN   ROSS  CLARK  ■'-  JACOB  K  DIMAiKK      ■,} 

:.n.  u  ran* mix. am  R»»  r  «**  J""*"  <**' 

HENRY  C  COCHRANE  HAMILTON 

Mjt-ano.  a  L*IL»JUM  om  raiT  ti  nam  m 

JACOB  SOUS  COHEN  HENRY  P  DIXO 

-  aiit  wi*.  it  rkk  iwrr  **».  »,  r~ 

ALEX  P  COLESBERRY  JAMES  DOAK  J« 

nut  um  I  re»«.  MiL.ixrr.  rw  «  Kim.  inn 

SAMUEL  R  COLHOUN  JOHN   OOBSON 

fay  i«rct»»  n.  j.v     .  cum  »  R»» .jULivrr 

'CHARLES  H  T  COLLIS  RICHARD  DONAGAN 

»rt    MAJ-  GUM.    U,  S .  V  LAPT,  11*    fWfl*-  WfT- 

CHARLES  R  COLWELL  JACOB  N  DONALDSON 

«B»  laxus  iki*.  Mux  latt.  ncv  r  Btus  Mil  WW- 

JOHN   F  CONAWAY  ROBERT  W  DOWNING 

IJUT  Itttrf.  !»    R»K  CAT  t1».  It    FEKK.   inn 

JAY  COOKE  J».  EDWARD  J  DURBAN 

-ti»  j»  nm  mil  ixit  nir.  tot  bwhwt 

THOMAS  COOPER  EDGAR  W  EARLE 

niv  r  mm  mil  wrt  prcy  m  pekn  mil.  rxpT  . 

THOMAS  V  COOPER  GEORGE  BROWN  ECKERT 

tin  »  rm  inn  nut  usw  i  «.  s.  jkh. 

JOSHUA  H  COUSTY  WM  H  EISENBREY 

uut  t  mtmuLimt  ntr.  w  rkk  «u  [»>- 

CHARLES  H  COXE  A  GRAHAM  ELLIOT 

CAflH    V.  L  CCOOIID  TUOK  WOnUlCT  arRWI   RKK-LATT  '-, 

ROBERT  DAVISON  COXE  PHUJIP  H  ELLIS 

nir  u   RK*.  ML.  HOT.  rtMT   IUTOT.  «    RKK.  CAT 

WILLIAM  E  C  COXE  RUDOLPH  ELLIS 

hut  camuntTiAim  h«»  AtTLT-.    carl nut  cat  • ,;. 

CHARLES  I  CRAGIN  PETER  C  ELLMAKER    v 

HUT  M  nt.lt  ntft.  ;A  OOl  111  RUM.  lKfT 

THEODORE  CRAMP  CHARLES  ESTE 

•  H>  M  rwcmil.  ait  rwr.jt  nmtt  mi  i«rr 

SAMUEL  W  CRAWFORD  MAURICE  E  FAGAN 

.ti  ujma.  m>  Ftum-oni' 

ALFRED  CROMELIEN  GEORGE  W  FA1RMAN 

nut  unit  t  um  cat.  hut  oiimi  r*«.  «att 

GEORGE  H  CROSMAN      ALBERT  D  FELL 

m  has  via  mr  r  im  mil  im 

GEORGE  H  CROSMAN      DAVID  NEWLIN  FELL 
.•t  ui'imiu  unt.aini.nn 

JOHN  G  CROXTON  ROSWELL  G  FELTUS      J 

ith jt  uivt.  %  adjt   ji  am*  mrr   caiT.  tinitir  avT 

MATTHEW  H  CRTER    JOSEPH  C  FERGUSON 

maj  «  «u«  (a  wt  r  k**.  mrr. 

GEORGE  K  CROZER         ALEX.C  FERGUSSON 

apt  41  nvR  ail.  iMmr.  w;  «mt  i  rat*  mil.  um 

ALEXANDER  CUMMINGS  THOMAS  M  FERRIS 

■  i»t  nt** -tit   utt  amy  a»»sAcrs  aumu  ajtsx     ' 

A  BOTD  CUMMINGS      CHARLES  J  FIELD 

hit  ii   Rax  cat  aM.mn  w.  mt, 

JOS.  G  DARLINGTON       HENRY  S  FIELD 

-  :ii».  u  nam  ail  inn  com  r  raw  ail  ikpt 

ELISHAW  DAVIS  THOMAS  Y  FIELD 

.   LICVT-OBL.  111     nXR  mn.  ME,.  H  V  MARINE    •**« 

G  HARRY  DAVIS  HARVEY  FISHER 

tin  «•  rt««.  nil  uni    .  naiT  ixsxrt  tM  ran.  imp*, 

HENRY  J  DAVIS  GEORGE  A  FLETCHER    : 

IM   f   HKKMUIKIt  TUCV   f    HAM.  MIL    IMT  ;    .,        iy 

HENRY  L  DAVIS  JOHN  OPPELL  FOHWNC  - 

m  n  rwxu.  ml.  im  >tt  car  hi 

;   ANDREW  J  DECAMP     JOSEPH  T  FORD 

.  m  m  ran  ml  »ii  cait  *  air  tmit 

ALFRED  DEVEREUX     JAMES  FORNEY 

.lt*t   m  (    **«*MI    MM  I—   — «,  Uf  MAMMA  l«R 

JOEL  H  DEVCTOR  JAMES  McQ_  FORSTTH  ', 


FRANCE        CHARLES 
«it  Knrann    j  uwitM  imk.iw; 

PERSIFOR  FRAZER         JAMES  HARP 

*CT.  RKSIGN    US.K     „      ^  ■       »TT.  1IBUT-COL  U-S  V. 

BENONI  FRISHMUTH    JAMES  H  HARPE1 

»UJT.  KWH   LIGHT  ARTlY  PRIK    F.  T.  I    C    CAV. 

JOHN  C  W  FRISHMUTH  JOHN  BHARJ 

riRST   SERGT.  FX1**.  JJOtfT  JjOlt  WilT-  »S  «NM   IX  ff 

HORACE  FRITZ  T  ESMOND  HAKPhR 

.  nXCT   LltTTT.  JCTYSTOirB  PEKM  IsaTY      COM?  I  KKK  MIL.  INFT. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  FRY  JOHN  C  HARRIS 

»VT    LIEUT- COL.  US.  V  sl|M^fluSUT.  U,  S.  H. 


FRANK  FURNESS  ALFRED*  C  HARM  iO« 

CAFT.  «  FXKX.CAY      ^  PRiV  I  T.  P  C   CAV 

CHARLES  FGARRIGUES  THOMAS  S  HARRlsOh 

CORP.  «0   FOm.  MIL   IMFT  PaYMST.  UtK 

:  HENIT  E  GAR&ED         WILLIAM  H  HARRISON 

*  raiY.w  mn,  mrr,  btt.col.u  s.v. 

'  F  HORACE  GETCHELL    LANE  SCH0F1ELD  HART 

.VIST.  SVR&.  3  MAINE    IXTT  ALA  J.  SI   P£NX.  INFT 

GEORGE  W  GILE  THOMAS  HART 

IT!  IM.CESLUSI  SHOT  AAXBlf  r»>.  MIL.  A*Tl.T 

FRANICCGILLINGHAM  WILLIAM  BUD  HART 

mrr  LiruT  ii«  ran.  an.  capt.  &  asst. adjt  gi-.ni,  u.  «.  t 

WASHINGTON  H  GILPIN  WM  JAMISON  HARVEY 


PUT.  n    PENN_  M1L.IKFT. 


tract  usuta  «M4X  k  tiuim  ij»pT. 


:  EDWARD  HGODSHALK  CHARLES  F  HA2ELTINB 

";     StROT.  ti"   PEITK  niT X  FIRST  UIOT.  CEYVtWII*  «fK  "ATT 

I  HENRY  E  GOODMAN      MATTHEW  HASTINGS 

{   cot.  o.  I »  M  ■""  «rj>w» 

JOSEPH  E  GOODMAN      SAMUEL  B  HAUP' 

:     LiEVT  TITUA*  BI»L>I  COLK  F»I».  M  Rint  1XTT 

I  SAMUEL  GOODMAN  j  .  JOSEPH  W  HAWLET 
WILLIAM  W  GOODWIN    SAMUEL  HAZARD  J. 

•     act.  urkltuK  '  TT  M.AJ  O  »   ' 

CHARLES  H  GRAEFF     CHARLES  P  HRRRING 

'  LIIUTTCOLr  PIKK  MIL.  IKIT.  '  wf.  nMim  U  5.V. 

WILLIAM  GRANGE        SAMUEL  M  BEATON 

'   cOM.RKT.i'CirsTiim  iirtaR'it"  ""«■•»' 

ROBERT  M  GREEN  HARRY  W  KEWES 

HIT  l»  R»»   IKFT  ,    C»rT  M   R?H  !>•. . 

CHARLES  SHIEL  GREENE  JOSEPH  GHENDRICKSON 

LHOT-OOL.U  R>>  WI  M 1 1.  l«k»WA »»  l» »  0. 


IH>T  IIEUT.  I  » 


MuAiiiiTiiLr.'iy.H 


,     EDGAR  M  GREGORY  PETER  A  H1NCKL 

I       ITLAVLMCUILULX    .  mcT  I  RK*  MIL.  ntrt 

"  ID  BURD  GRUBB  JOHN  HOCKLEY 

,^4.  u  Lx  »«nc  **rsTo.yL  k«v  iatt" 

S  GWYN  JOHN  W  HOFMANN 

I  MAJ.6HIL.  U1I  '"T  11I0.-CEML  Di.T  ; 

HENRY  RGUMMEY  J  HENRY  HOOVEN 

HL6T.  I  rl«ll  inn.  PRIT.  MMMK.MIL.  WFT. 

WUXIAM  T  GUMMEK  JAMES  F  HOPE 

MIT    If  re**  CAT  COILt.l»«  riHKlVIT      ■ 

HANSON  H  HAINES  SAMUEL  HORNER  J* 

<Mk«.l<U  KKM.IHR.  •siYfM.i^MIMAMWL.IWt., 

.  JOHN  W  HAMPTON  HUGH  B  HOUSTON 

wt  (mrai  n» ntr  «i«r  nan.  milikr. 

ELISHA  A  HANCOCK  FRANCIS  A  HOWARD  ■■  • 

«AJ  5RJI1LCAT  ,IurUiVT.MSSOII»llJCllti»«tir     ; 

WIUIAM  W  HANNA  WILLIAM  HOWELL  J-   : 

■H.  M.  UMt  I  Hit  YOLT   ALTir  R.1T  IXM.  »L»»  »*" 

E  HUNN  HANSON  SAMUEL  B  HUEY 

.      «rr  •.Am-sXAMf  tltt  act.  a*T.  riau/u>m. 

WIUIAM  W  HANSON  GflORGE  F  HUFT 

K«JT  lir.UT.  t  xi-v  YOU  CAT 

ISAAC  D  HARBERT  HENRY  S  HUIDEEBtB*  '} 

rjt  rmniaiin  «*. •»  ■""«  *-" 


;'  /    , 


JOHN  tLHUNSICKER  CHARLES  LEWIS  LEIPER 

:    fait,  us  ran.  hfpt  nnn'om  u. iv. 

JOSEPH  B  HUTCHINSON  JAMES  G  LEIPER 

,-«►.  <•  put*  mu.  utrr.  pavjast.  cluk    v  i.  h. 

SAMUEL  P  HUTCHINSON  CHARLES   LENNIG 

;.    nmjT  utvi.  &  awt  ri  pe-in.  wit.  put  f  t.  p  c.  cat 

JACOB  E  HYNEMAN  NICHOLAS  LENNIG 

>H    U.M  PRIV   15    PBNN  CAT 

CHARLES  K  IDE  THOMPSON  LENNIG 

'  .  FlILST  LKOT.  ?   PT.NN  MIL.  IM1        .  msT   UHJT.  6    PUT*  CAT 

;  WILLIAM  IVINS        I  JOSEPH  W  LEWIS 

-     flMT   LIEUT.  W»  PEN*    INK  .  COUP.   7    PENS.   .tlL.   INPT 

■  OSWALD  JACKSON  SAMUEL  NEAVE  LEWIS 

•**T.   a   AIM- DE-CAMP    ttl   V  FJKST    LIBIT.    US    «*».    INfT. 

\  WILLIAM  A  JAMES  WILLIAM  D  LEWIS  J. 

:  '  KIT.  i|    (»K   JUL    INFT  BVT.  BRIG.-GENL   US  V 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS  JOSIAH  UNTON 

first  lieut.  ihdp  ftNNhATr  nnr  u&  ram,  inft 

I   WILUAM  &  JWELL  CHARLES  C  LISTER 

■  .  MRP.  7  FJEMN.MIL    INFT-  PRIX  »  JRNX   AIL   IXFT 

;  CHARLES  S  JONES  WILLIAM   LITTLE 

;-     CATT    IJ9   FEN."*.   LN*T  FRIV  I  NET  YWLK  TXFT. 

THEODORE  JUSTICE  HENRY  W  L1TTLEPIELD 

'.     PRIX  U    FINK.  JUL.  INFT  FIRST  UEtrT  S4   MASS  tN>? 

i  JUUUS  ADAM  KAISER  ISAAC   LLOYD 

;      kASSED  aSJT.  &NC   O    J,  N.  FTAST  UEU7.  9    MNKCAV 

I"  WILUAM  -W  KEEN  MALCOLM  LIOTD 

■  *KT.  JVRC  .5    MASS    INFT. 

FRANCIS  SKEESE  WILLIAM  R  LONGSHORE 

;  •  »tt.  cm.  a  j  v  MAI.&  ion  ttr  w»mn  inft 

l  HARRY  C  KENNEDY  AUGUSTUS  T  LYNCH 

•      CAfT  F    FtNN   MIL.  INFT  -  UEUT.-COL.  W3  RfeNH.  OUT 

\  DANIEL  A  KEYES  GEORGE  A  LYON 

[  t  com  i  com*  inn  uup.-  adml.  c.s.n. 

• '  PETER  DIRCK  KEYSER  RICHARD  T  McCARTER 

;     C»PT  «  lira  TITFT.  PRIV.91  PENN  INFT 

;  GEORGE  P  KIMBALL  WILLIAM H  McCARTNEY 

MRST  LIEUT.  I    PINK-  MtMfT  ARTLY  CaPT  \  MASS.  BATT 

JOSIAH  KISTERBOCKJ*  ALEXANDER  KMCLURJ 

itIT    INDf     rum   BAIT    ■  MAJ  fl  ASStADJ-CENL  V.S.X 

THEODORE  KITCHEN  HENRY  MiCONNELL 


iCT.  PaTMIT    U  t d 


THIF.C  ASJT.  ISO    V  S  * 


CHRISTIAN  KNEASS      JACKSON  McELMELL 

■  .  liruT   8  PWN.  Cay  REAR- aO*H1  5.N. 

CHARLES  C  KNIGHT     JOHN  M  McGRATH 

MAJ.  ll«    tilt    INFT.  MAJ ,4  MHM.»  FHFX    INFT 

[  WILLIAM'  G  KNOWLES  CHAMBERS  McKIBBIN 

114     FtNN   INFT.  »Kf«   0£*L    V»f 

WILUAM.  H  LAMBERT  HENRY  CLAY  MclLVAINH 

:    t-n.  maJ    u.  I  t   w  rwff  aJST  m'\  u  l.x 

.   JA  MRS  H  LA  MBDIN      CLAYTON  M.  M 

:  *  «*T  luvt.  m.  u  i.  »  urt.  maj  i:.  s.  a 

THOMAS  B  LANCASTER  WALTER  M,M 

'•      F*1T.    F     PtMM.  MIL    INFT  ?WT   F   PWtff-  MIL  1XTT 

:    EDWIN  A  LANDELI.        WILUAM  MiMJOIAEL 


I  UTNFORD  LARDNER      FREDERICK  M.OWEN 

9 :     Aft  AlW.  PArjAJT    V.  L  X  FIFE.'.  U  $  MAkJNC   »  UKW 

1    JAMES  W  LATTA  EDWARD  AtPHERSON 

J*,    <v T  UMMU.  U.  I.  » 

I    JACOB  LAUDENSLAGER  WAYNE  McVEAGH 

I;     «APT.  M   PtW*  All. INFT  :.L   CAAtf 

1    AARON  LAZARUS         FREDERICK  J  McWADE 

MUST   LIEUt.   M  PENN.  IKFT  «.IV.   ISO  OHO    1MT 

JOSEPH  TATNALL  LEA-  CHARJLES  I  MACUEN 

iMPffT   M£VY  *  AtUT.  IU    PEN N.  INfT.    MAJ    M    t>k**i    INFT 

OAVID  PORTER  LEAS      CALEB  H  MA  LIN 

','   *hfl   U   FINN    MIL.  INIT.  PBJV   21    PT.VM.  MIL.  ! *>T 


WILLLAM-B  MANN^  ALEXANDER  MURPHY 

cu.uiniix.wiT.  fit  an.  u  km*  all.  nor 

EDWARD  C  MARKLEY  FRANCK'  W  MURPHY 

tflM.  S3    PENN.  M-LL1NFT.        >:      -^^  PJtlT  U  PEMN   CAV 

GEORGE  WMAKrAN^WILlALAM*H  NASSAU 

.  IkST    UEUT.  7  PENN  Mil  UCFl JHKGArt.  4ft  PENN.  MIL.  INFT.      .  , 

SYLVESTER  S  MARVIN  WIullAM*MNEALL 

stAoT.  u  nT  roue  urn  ccam  tnurr  us  fikh  ikft. 

GEORGE  VMASSEY     ;  CALEB  H  NEEDLES  J. 


.  UIUTrOL.  *  AMI.  mt ' 


sit    nur  a  pm  mu.  inft 


DAYID,  J  MATLACK        HARMANUS   NEFF 
am. ««  nwx  jutari. ggjgttfeoL  m  torn  an 

CHARLES  W  MATTHEWS  HORACE  NEIDE 


nur  imrtn  tant  dtr 


«VT  UlC-caOL  ttl* 


I  WILUAM  G  MATTHEWS  WILUAM  W  NEYIN 

■   mlucujf  l  uua  Mra  au.      capt  *  amt.  Aart-oixi.  u  i  v. 

! "  EDWARD  B  MEASS  J?  GILBERTl  H  NEWHALL 

:  ■  put  u  imx  cat  put  r.itc  urf 

!  -  SAMUEL  EMLEN  MEIGS  HARRISON  L  NEWHALL 

:.CAit.4uiti.*«tT  nisr  uart.t  abjt s  foh cat 

hViS\SH.BM£NDENHALL  CHARLES  NOBLE  Ja 


LCLARKE  MERCHANT-  CHARLES  C  NORRIS 

:   ias»t>oi»uio  u  i  n  ,  capt  lb  mx  ntn. 

KLEWIS  MERRILL        f   GEORGE  H  NORTH 

;   niwaaiti  cajt m  fbhk ca*  ; , 

!  ALBERT  H  MERSHON  '  WILUAM  F  NORTH 

:  '  S1MT  IS  KltX  CAT  *Ln>T  *  nXK  MIL  ™fT 

GABRIEL  MIDDLETON   EDWARD  K  OGD 

:     SQL.W  BDCK  Ca<  HUI  OK*  «•    PDOF  AUi. 

!  E  SPENCER  MILLER     ROBERT  LEVANJO 

;  an.  nmurnuKMii    ,. ,       mtiio™  art 

!  WILUAM  H  MILLER    JOSHUAT1- 

;    fllJT  LAESl  t  rtn.  INFT       ^iHUO.OlNl.  II  S  T^ 

I !  GEORGE  W:  MINDEL       WILLLAMH  PANCOAST 
:   rrr.  hajuri  a  s  v  Htcr  ast  roic  u.  tt.MI 


■ 

!  JAMES  T  MITCHELL  \  CALVINi  PARDEE 


'  PUT  I  POT  JULOFfT 


fiut  lutjt  a  nm.  am. 


NATHANIEL  C  MITCHELL  ISAAC  BROWN  PARKER 

■  lhut.ooi  tai  ormtio  cat    —  ktt. maj  mi 

SAMUEL*MMITCHEU  C  STUART  PATTERSON 

.  PIUT   UEUT.   PM   FINK    INFT.      ..^  GlMtP  A  ftATT.  PENN.MXL  ;+a. 


pMtMmm'vxiimwv 


.JOHN  WHITE  MOORE  FRANK-WILLIAM  PAUL 


LEWIS  W  MOORE  ■         TATNALL  PAULDING 

FU«  II  PAT>W  BVT.  imT-clAl;.S.A 

SAMUEL  MOORE  J.        RICHARD  PELTZ 

•  put  «n  pixk  «a  mrT  '-"'  suot  r  mnn  mil  inft 

CHARLES  E  MORGAN  J».  EDWARD  PENNINGTON  J« 

■  PUT   1  PUIN.  UTT  PUV1NDPBATV  PENN.MIL 

GEORGE  P  MORGAN  -  '  SAMUEL  C  PERKl  NS 

I    FINN.   LiOHT   AiTlV  J  FIRST  LlhLT  INDP.  UATY  PENN.MIL 

GALLOWAY  C<MORRIS„  EFFINGHAM1  PEROT 

COU.  (    PINK   MIL.  INFT  PAIV   I.    PCNN    MIL    INfTjgtJJ^j 

RICHARD  H  MORRIS  S  SILAS  WRIGHTiPETTlf 

CAPT   •   HIT'   Tt*r   INFT  CaFT   IU   FINN    INFTjgl 

JAMES  F  MORRISON  <  WILUAM^H  PKAHLER 

PUT    II  lUll  INFT  >     FIAST   IMUT   6    1  ■»  «J  FINN    INFT 

JOHN  W  MORRISON  ;      ELUS  P  PHIPPI 

UtUt  Ml  FINN.  INFT  ^    FUKT  UPAIT  M  NI»  JIAUT  IKFT. 

JOHN  MOSS  J.  GEORGE  G  PIERIE 

>UT  |   rmW.  JUL  IKFT.  ■■     WIT  It  PINK    INFT 

HENRY  P  MUIRHEID    JOHN  MEANS  POMEROY 
capt.  •  ram.  cat  .    aaj  *  mo  mtmst  u  i  t 

ST  CLAIR  A  MULHOLLAND  CHARLES  A  «*" 

•TT  JkAA- 


J.  III*    J»  WWJl 


■■^^^■H 


I^^B  '"^r 


\\\>   # 


/V"  *   •• 


■',''_ 


Svv> 


I 


-*-pt.  1*  psmx.  c*y. 


LLEUT  119  PENH-  IHF7 


CHARLES  G  POULSON    HENRY  SAYLER  SCHELL 

»m*  un>.  MUX.  Ut  BYT.  LIXUT-COl.  U  I  x. 

JOSEPH  TOWNER  PRATT  NICHOLAS  J  SCMMUCKER 

vuu  Max  auxu  tbooi  s  cox>.  u  mi  civ 

CHARLES  M  PROVOST  JOSEPH  H  SEAVER 

itt  lua-ojua.  v  s.  v  jobt.  n  wni  mA  MR 

:  ISAAC  C  PRICE  ROLAND  SEEGER 

WT.in>l«a.l»I  TISJT  LltuT.  IS  lEJTll  CAT  *       . 

:   EDGAR  C  PROSSER        JAMES  L  SELFRIDGE 

*.  CHf  St  SMK  JUL  THFt  BTt  WW«-»«N1    «   S,  V 

I  FRANCIS  W  RALSTON    WILLIAM  J  SE WELL 

;   maj  ••  mm  u.  mi.  MAjr««pi,u  «  v 

I  LEWIS  W  RALSTON        SAMUEL  S  SHARP' 

j    lif.ut.-col.  no  mx.  wit.  .   cow. a  rexx. mil  ixft. 

r  WILLIAM  K  RAMBORGER  EDWARD    SHIPPEN 

j'tonj.  IMtfctt    MKK   MIL.  JUOKAA-    MMCTUK    USX  ; 

I  WILLIAM  H  RAMSEY    RICHARD  M  SHOEMAKER   i 

|   cow  i  wt  cay  mv  >  ptxx.  mii  hut  . 

\  WILLIAM  H  RAWLE       HORATIO  G  SICKEL 

j     StWJT   Kit    haIT:    pexfl  MU  »»!■  MAJ-CENL.  U  £  Y  i 

■  JOHN  J  READ  WILLIAM  B  SIPES 

5_wa«.-x»o.  ui»  taiPUK.  ca\c 

!    LOUIS  W  READ  HENRT  P  SLOAN 

1    fcvr.  un/v-env  v  it  capt'«o  pen*  mi  n 

WILU  AM  B  REED  '       AUBREY  H  SMITH 


«*rr.  w  viMumuf  uwt 


P5L;V    JE.NN.  JrUL.    IMFT. 


-HBNRYC  REGISTER  CHARLES  S  SMITH 

HfQt    i  M.AATLAHO    IWY  COL  JS    fXNN.  MIL   IN5T. 

i  WILLIAM  M  RENNTSON  ERSKINE  D  SMITH 

:;-.  t*rf.  to  new  i\u»cr  nanr  fust  uzut.  &  a«jt  W  fsnk  it 

;  OLIVER  PATSON  REX  GEORGE  A  SMITH 

;      **?.  MHW    M    ILUNWtt    IXIT  CWT   It   KrtODE    ISLAND  C*f 

GEORGE   RICE  HENRY E   SMITH 

d*t  M  JMK  AU*.  »l  »%  MAJ.  VIA. 

;  NHUMM  W  UCHARDS  R  RUNDLE  SMITH 

,    »r».  uni.uk  «  t  .  isocT  r  mil  au.im 

THOMAS  M  RJCHARDS  S  GRANT  SMITH 

\    awt  ko  sm»n  iwT.  iut  r  evlkn  mu  injt 

GEOBGE  INMANRICHi  A  LOUDON  SNOWDEM 

*  ->  AA>  ft  MS   fciYMST    U  Li.    L  MM*  f'r.  8.  C  CAK 

■   JOHN  J  RIDGWAT  Jk  MAXWELL  SOMERYILLE    I 

:  .  f-MV.  f    mif   M.1L   »f*T.  KUY    C'lMMONVSALTH    PEN*  M*LX 

;  ANDREW  A  RIPKA  POWELL  STACKHOUSJi 

^IJ.c^rMiitumnit  avu  k»  kaxx.  mrr 

SAMUEL  D  RISLET  JOHN  S  STAIRS 

""  w  .iMk  nrrr  caw  7  itmi  mu,  ran 

.   ;  J    HUGH  OSCAR  ROBERTS  ISAAC   STARR  J* 

!        MAJ    M    Km.  IN  FT  m.BVT-CvJV.  M   .— : 

_]  JAMES  BOYERRODGERS  JAMES   STARR 

,     t.    C        ttMrt    LIEUT.4  Q..M.  K»  KKN  IN#T  BYT    «*.  W.  S.  V 

FAIRMAN  ROGERS  DAVID  McN  STAUFTHR 

*      1KB  HMT.  I  I  1  c  i«  XT.  awn  B.  I  X 

i    M  BDViiARD  ROGERS  HENRT  M  STEEL  ' 

c*w  II.KC*  K  S  Knc  TDK.  Jul.  IWT. 

WILUAMJROHET  WILUAM  G  STEEL         •-'•] 

I.HtiTdHtw  uRrnniuun 

l-RAN5Hl?nSENGARTEN  THOMAS  C  STELUPttGEN 
J    0                SENCART  STEVENS 

itAj   !•»«    >|T  PUT   II    I 

WILLIAM  N  ROWLAND  <~ 

.   EBSN  J  RUSS  HO 

'     If  i  -  IIMU  OUST    IU  «],  JTWt.   U  I  K 

JOHN  SAILER  JOHN  A  STEVENSON     -  i 

[■    mvliiTrpuKi  rm  ui  wtiiukw  ^; 

J    WILLIAM  H  SATIN  LAMES  STEWART  J*.     >; 

imnMuwrawiw:  m.iMMijuiilt 


STEVENSON 


h  WILLIAM  S 

3^  <SST.   JDM.  8«    PENN-  IK 

L GEORGE  D  STR 

:     6**T.    »   FEN11  €*»•*■ 


FWEST 

r»«X.  MU.  CUT 

WILLIAM  WEST 

OUT  lli"  »««».  WfT 


i;  JAMES  S  SWARTZ^i- WILLI  AM  PUSETWEil  : 

•  »IY    «,PENX.  Mil.  IMI  ,Y    ClM  SiKTT  IM    HEI.K    IWT  ; 

WILLIAM  H  TABER"    FRANCIS  DWETHERILL  : 

HUT    X   tOiy    MJL    INFT  ^T*CAJ7  S    P«)fK    CAY. 

:  DAVID  TAGGART '■'■'     f  JOHN  PRICE  WETHERIU  ; 

.a   Lli.UT.-OIM,  V  t  «    S  ,      Fiiv  u    MX*  MIL.  IK-l. 

' 'EDWARD  L  TEV IS    '.    •,   WILLUM  H  WETHERIU  -: 

r .  inn  null  i  «»»  mv. *" '-  JR^ocw  !  Mane  mil  ixft.  ' 

^CHARLES  THACKARA  ?GEORGEW  WHARTON  J.  'y 


rtlV    1  BATYT  ,«K3t    AIL 

"  GEORGE 'C.THOJi 

«.!■.'.,  tl;  PCNV  MU.  IMPT 


1E0RGE  H  WHITE 


.JOSEPH   H  THOMAS    : GERARD  T  WHITEHEAD  ■ 


j :  1ICOHD  ^SST.   EKC     U.  )  *■'■*&/&  -^*J  »  J»»«    *»•    l'   S.  ' 

ig  PRESTON TTHOM AS"?,  CORNELIUS  C  WIUU1> 

•;HIV.    i»    KXK     IXFT  UilT-CW,    ISC    »£»1L    HUT 

! i  WILLIAM  .THOMPSON  JOHN  A  WIEDER6H 

[v««T.  illlO.  1M    Wl  IXTT      ...;,  .    CDJLP  119  PBNX.  1BH 

^FREDERICK  TIEDEMANN  THEO.E  WIEDiftSHElM  \ 

'^ur:  7i  u«»  i»rr.  aatm  mm* mil  nn 

\\  WILUAM  H  TIERS  V  WMA  WIIDERSHEIM   : 

n*sr  liiut  tun  »»(K.M*.ixfT  capt.  m  turn  iim  nniujiiii; 

JOSEPH  F  TOBIAS         JOHN  D^WILLIAMSON  i' 

I     JtAj.  ft    *0L.   AIEC-DE  -CAMP  -^    ACT  CHLEF  BJC   B   S.  ¥   ' 

CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER  WILLIAM  C  WILUAM30N 

«a«  <  ftxx  imft  nun  Msi  urn.  v.  s.  x 

I  FRANK  E  TOWNSEND    CHARLES  E  WILLIS 

>IUT    LIEUT    INDP.  BATT   PENN  JUL     FUST   UBOT.  IS    PEKN.  MJL.INPT. 

HENRY*  L  TOWNSEND   JOHN  WILLING 

:     CUt*   I    IUMMI    IXiT.  mv   K   tUK  MM,  I»»T. 

CHARLES  TREICHEL      ROBERT  N  WILLSON 

»rr  Lii.uT.- col.  V.S.X  imv.  1  blty"  «xk  mil.   r 

I  WILLIAM  P  C  TREICHEL  JOHN  A  WILSON 

*  MAJ    •  «»X.  CAT.  JRIY  17  mxx  MIL-  IXIT. 

JOSEPH  P  TRUITT         JOSEPH  L  WILSON 

MXIICUX   71  PEXXIXFT.  (1111   II   Hm   AIL  ISFl 

H  CLAY  TRUMBULL      JAMES  D  WINSOR 

CHAF1AIX  lOTOXK  IXFT  MIT  IXCf.  COMF  KXN.AUL  M 

HECTOR  TYNDALE       JOHN  S  WISE 

•  TT.MA>OLXL.«.lV.  JAITt  to  Ftxx.  CAV. 

EDWARD qVERMEULEN  FRANCIS  WIST 

•  '»«»    «l*  v    WT.  UWT.-COL  U  I.  A. 

CHARLES  VEZIN        iv  JONES  WISTER 

•     «OllFt   I    nxn.  IMTT  HIT  I.  T.  I  t.  cm 

.GEORGE  E  WAGNER  -  .  LANGHORNE  W 

'       ITT.  t*A,  «.  S  Y  T.-     m.  MIK1-0EX    u(|     • 

LOUIS  WAGNER         1  WILUAM  RWISTl 

»YT     AATOO  L«VT-«AV  tO    HJOAfAII 

SAIili^^^liiaNEl  J»     DAVID  A  WOE  UPPER 

e«».  M    M»M  MIL.   IHIT.      .  riUT   LLWT   |    rCXH   MU.  MlfY 

C  P  WAINWRIGHT        ANDREW  GEORGE  WOOD - 

'»'  "  "»«  ««  i»«  unit  m  omK)  ixft 

RUFUJ  C  WALBORN  '  .'JAMES  R WOOD  ] 

«J*  tl  »ixK  mil.  m*T         .       muT  ijLUT.  u  xiT  rmyt  CMt 

CHARLES  J  WALTON    JAMES  C  WRAY 

»n».  t  nm.  tut.  imit  !    »■»  litjut  II  mm  mil  rjn         ',. 


;JQMMM  WALTON      ':    WILLIAM^H  TEROS    -     !, 

ia.  v.j.  it*  nrmt  ixft  I 

riLUAM  B  WARNE       JAMBS  RANKIN  YOUNG  Jflf 

'  •*•  «•  »w«».(«u  ixn  rm»  n  r*x«  jut.  wrr  .    «!■  4 

LUCIUS  H  WARREW   ,  JESSE  BENTON  YUUNO        i 
•  «*l  ■■  ""'i.  »n  t  c«»t  m  wn  run 

DANIEL  A  WATERS        GEORGE  J  ZIEGLER  Ji    ' 

WIWIHIIIMIt  IMF  7  ■»  MIL.  WTT  I      ^jl 

ifttfUmMGIiaMOUGil  JAOWCJUSTAVUS  200K      I 

1■*T"•■U,•  »«»  ►»«  n  mm  iwt  •',  i' 

JOSEPH  K  WEAVE*  :  j 

'"  PiNit  mrr 


.-.       V- 
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